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An aquatic mammal which historically ranged from the Carolinas to Texas 
and beyond, the American manatee, or sea cow, is now found in this 
country only in Florida. Ponderous and slow, manatees often weigh 
more than 1,000 pounds and exceed 12 feet in length. Yet, they are 
harmless; their only defense is a hasty departure and a thump with a 
flipper-like tail. Manatees feed entirely upon aquatic vegetation. As 
herbivores, manatees were prized by early settlers as a food source and 
hunted from much of their original range. Now fully protected, the 
manatee is listed as ““Threatened” and “Endangered” respectively on state 
and federal lists. Although thought to be holding their own in Florida, 
manatees are by no means out of danger. Coastal wetlands development 
continues to threaten their habitat, and a relatively large number are killed 
or injured each year, usually by the propellers of power boats. 
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They have adapted and are surviving... 


THE GOOSE COMES HOME 


t was on a trail ride late one summer morning 

that I saw the pair, paddling contentedly across a 
small pond nestled on the edge of a cattle pasture. 
At the sound of the horse’s hooves, their black 
heads swiveled but they continued swimming. 
Sharing a home with Herefords had apparently ac- 
customed them to four-footed visitors. 

Swinging my leg over the saddle horn, I paused 
to marvel at these Canada geese close up. Coming 
from south Florida I had never had the opportunity 
to observe firsthand these large and fascinating 
waterfow!t. 

It was easy to identify the geese, with their 
brownish grey bodies and black stocking necks. The 
black stocking ended in a well-defined base and 
white cheek patches met under the throat. The two 
birds glided across the water as lightly as swans. 

I tried to make as little noise as possible for the 
Canadian honkers are very keen of sight and hear- 
ing. They are capable of exploding from the water 
in a single bound, or running a few steps before 
clearing the waves in flight. 

The time I saw the pair lead me to believe they 
were not simply winter visitors. A check with Jim- 
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By Trisha Spillan 


mie McDaniel confirmed my suspicions. The pair 
were Yankees, transplanted at an early age to 
Florida and now permanent residents. 

McDaniel is a wildlife biologist for the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission who has been 
spearheading a Canada goose project for the past 10 
years. Under the program, he has been bringing 
juvenile Canada geese from the north and releasing 
them in Florida. 

But why is the Commission doing this in a state 
where once 50,000 made their winter home? It 
seems that in 1967 the birds decided to quit calling 
Florida their second home. 

“They just stopped coming,” the biologist said. 
“We went from 50,000 to 3,000 in 1968 and the 
figure today is even lower.” 

McDaniel blamed the sharp decline on short- 
stopping. 

“Maryland created better habitat along the East- 
ern Shore when it established wildlife refuges and 
private shooting areas, supplying the corn to sus- 
tain them through the cold winter. Why fly to 
Florida when feed and water are available closer to 
their summer home?” 
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Former Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sioner A.F. “Pete” Rich is one of many Floridians 
who recalls the past fall days when the first 
V-shaped flights of Canada geese would arrive. 
Rich had worked hard creating an environment on 
his farm east of Tallahassee that would attract the 
majestic birds. 

“The first full moon in October, like clockwork, 
they would arrive,” he recalled. “I could sit on the 
porch, maybe ask a few friends over, and watch 
them come into the cornfields.” 

From 500 to 1,000 feet up the flights would de- 
scend, droves of the large-winged wonders filling 
the cornfields and that distinctive “honk, honk” re- 
sounding for miles. Anyone hearing the call would 
be hard pressed to keep from going outdoors to lo- 
cate the source. 


Photos by Leonard Lee Rue lil 


The arrival was a sight not to be missed,and Rich 
savors the memories, pulling out a scrapbook of 
photographs for interested visitors. 

No longer can he sit on the porch, though, and 
watch the skies darken with Canada geese. Only 
about 2,000 find their way here each fall. 

But Rich has not given up hope that one day the 
population of Canada geese will again reach a 
huntable level. 

The answer, McDaniel feels, is in establishing a 
nonmigratory strain of Canada geese which will 
nest locally and remain year-round in Florida. 
Whether or not a huntable population can be pro- 
duced is a moot question, but it appears certain 
that the strain’s survival can be assured in areas 
where the public can observe the remnants of an 

(continued on next page) 


Canada goose and nest. The eggs must be continually shaded from the hot Florida sun. 
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(continued from preceding page) 
important Florida wildlife heritage which other- 
wise would be lost. 

From the Canada goose, genus Branta, more than 
20 races or strains of geese are identifiable. De- 
scendants of the only nonmigratory strain, Branta 
canadensis maxima, have provided the original 
sedentary stock throughout the nation. It has been 
used to establish most of the nonmigratory flocks in 
New York, Minnesota, Ohio and other northern 
states. 

Each summer McDaniel makes a pilgrimage to 
the Brigantine Refuge in Oceanville, New Jersey. 
There a nonmigratory flock is in danger of over- 
populating the refuge. While the birds are in moult 
and handicapped by lack of flight feathers, a goose 
roundup occurs, 

This year, aided by 40 Youth Conservation Corps 
volunteers, the geese were driven out of nesting 
sites in muddy, marshy pools into a large wire trap. 


Photo by Leonard Lee Rue lil 
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Young were separated from adults and placed in a 
20-foot caged trailer for their journey to Florida. 
Along the two-day return trip, McDaniel is 
plagued with curious stares and questions from 
people seeing the goose-filled converted boat trailer. 
The ruckus from the geese, as well as the feathers 
and odor, insure he never stays long in one place. 
The St. Marks Wildlife Refuge south of Tallahas- 
see provided a temporary home for the 289 geese to 
eat and recuperate before McDaniel tagged them 
and transported pairs to various locations across 
the state. 
“In order for the geese to survive, become adults 
and reproduce, several requirements must be met,” 
he explained. “I am looking for an area with a lake 


Typical down-lined Canada goose nest (below). Adult 
Canada geese, at right, keep a sharp lookout for trouble as 
they convoy their young across a north Florida pond. 
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or pond, shade trees and pasture grass. A pair of 
geese require an acre of land and water. 

“The pond or lake must be devoid of predators, 
especially alligators. These geese have never en- 
countered one before and have no inherent fear. 
Alligators have accounted for a high percentage of 
goose losses, but the birds are learning.” 

The geese cannot tolerate direct sunlight during 
the hot summer months so plenty of shade trees 
near the water’s edge are essential. Nesting areas 
such as islands, floats or nesting platforms are 
good, but not vital. 

Since the start of the transplanting, 1,450 geese 
have been released in 20 counties with the bulk 
going to Leon, Jefferson, Wakulla, Alachua, Jack- 
son and Duval counties. 

After the nesting season this year, each landown- 
er who had geese on his property was contacted to 
determine how many survived and reproduced. The 
task of counting Canadians wasn’t easy. The birds 
often disperse from their original release site and 
find their own niche, often in a very secluded spot. 

Out of the original stock, McDaniel estimates ap- 
proximately 519 remain with the largest popula- 
tion, 175, observed in Leon County. He also noted 
in Leon County that during the 1977 nesting sea- 
son, 24 nesting pairs were observed with 60 surviv- 
ing goslings, one hatch containing seven young. 

He blames much of the goose mortality on people, 
noting that although the goose is protected “some 
people just can’t resist the urge to bag one as it flies 
over.” 

Other mortality was caused by dogs, raccoons, 
bobcats, owls, pesticides and alligators. 

The biologist usually doesn’t lack for release sites 
for the geese, having more requests than available 
geese. 

“This program could not have been instrumented 
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Photo by William A. Greer 


if it were not for the landowner interest and en- 
thusiasm,” he said. 

Geese do not become sexually mature until their 
third year, although some have been observed nest- 
ing at two. Although the birds usually mate for life, 
if a partner dies, mating will occur with another. 
Divorce can also occur among the feathered set as 
often as among some movie stars. 

Usually five to six creamy white eggs are laid in 
the late spring and incubation takes from 28 to 30 
days. The gander staunchly defends the nest from 
all interlopers but it’s his mate who does all the 
sitting duty. 

Rich has had the geese at his farm for three years 
and reported three separate hatches this year. Two 
took place in the elevated nesting boxes with one 
on the open ground. Rich is proud of the fact that 
none of the four were lost from that nest. 

The young spread from their birthplace and seek 
their own homes. Perhaps my pair came from one of 
the hatches at Rich’s farm or from any of the other 
release sites in the county. 

If there is one word to describe the new residents, 
it would be “adaptable.” This adaptability is what 
McDaniel feels will make the program work. 

“These geese have come into an environment 
which has been strange to them but they have 
adapted and are surviving,” he said. 

Of all the tagged geese released in Florida, only 
one has returned to its original New Jersey home. 

Rich echoed McDaniel’s optimism, predicting the 
population will be back up again in 10 to 15 years. 

“We have a chance to do it and we aren’t about to 
admit defeat yet,” he said. 

The old honk of the goose flying over has been 
sorely missed in Florida. With a little luck, that 
sound will one day be echoing again through the 
chilly autumn air. @ 


Hits and Misses 


the quail hunters lot is sometimes a series of hard-to-explain 
misses. Maybe you’re misplacing the blame. 


He“ are forever changing shotguns and shells 
in the hope of finding a magic combination to 
bag bobwhite quail. The chances are that they’re 
overlooking the real causes of frequent missing 
—themselves. 

There are many ways to miss the birds in a dis- 
persing covey but they are usually human errors 
rather than equipment failure or poor selection. 
After all, the choices of shotguns for quail hunting 
are small. 

What’s the best type of shotgun—pump, semi- 
automatic, side-by-side double or superposed dou- 
ble? It doesn’t make any difference. Shoot the type 
you are used to and feel comfortable with. By all 
means, shoot one that fits you. 

If a new hunter asked me what type to buy Id 
probably recommend a semi-automatic. These hold 
three shells and the third shot often comes in 
handy. Of course, a pump holds three or more but it 
takes some beginners a little practice to get used to 
shucking the action. 

Since most hunters are not good enough shots to 
use the 28-gauge or .410-bore shotguns, that leaves 
only the 12, 16 and 20-gauges. The 16-gauge is a 
compromise between the 12 and 20, although some 
hunters look on it as a happy medium. The 16 is 
still a popular gauge with many hunters in the 
South, but it’s on the way out. 

The wide choice of shot shells on the market 
today allows you to step your 12-gauge down to the 
equivalent of a 16. Or you can use a high-brass 20 
gauge shell which is the equivalent of a low-base 
16. 

How you transport yourself in the field may have 
a bearing on shotgun selection. If you hunt mostly 
from 4-wheel drive vehicles, then you don’t mind a 
12-gauge which weighs more than the smaller 
guns. If you’re mostly a walker, and tote your shot- 
gun all day, the lighter 20-gauge may be prefera- 
ble. The pound difference between a 12 and a 20 
seems like a ton about dusk. 

It is important to remember that the diameter of 
a shotgun pattern, where chokes are the same, are 
the same for a 12, 16 or 20. The gauge difference is 
reflected in the density of the patterns. A 12-gauge 
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By CHARLES DICKEY 


pattern is more dense than a 20-gauge pattern at 
equal distances. 

Choke, the constriction in the last inch or two of 
the inside diameter of the barrel, controls the 
spread of the pattern. Choke is measured in the 
percentage of shot which hit within a 30-inch circle 
at 40 yards. 

From practical field experience, we know that 
most quail shots are made at less than 40 yards. In 
fact, under the cover conditions most quail are 
found in or near, the birds may disappear into 
brush at 20 yards or less. Our quail guns need 
quick-opening chokes. 

Depending on how fast our reactions, we expect 
to shoot at the first bird we get our eyes on in an 
exploding covey at 15 to 20 yards. By the time we 
swing to a second bird, it will be 25 to 35 yards, on 
the average. If we have time for a third shot, tail- 
end Charlie will be at least 35 yards, unless he was 
a straggler in flushing. 

A cylinder choke, which means no choke at all, is 
the fastest opening of any choke. But the pattern 
spreads so rapidly that by 30 yards or so the pat- 
tern loses much of its density. There are gaps and 
blank spaces. 

An improved cylinder opens rapidly and is ideal 
for distances of 15 to 35 yards, the ranges where 
you expect to shoot most of your birds. After 35 
yards, the density of the pattern falls off. The im- 
proved cylinder is unquestionably the best choice of 
choke for most quail hunting situations. 

I know a few brush busters who saw two or four 
inches off their barrels, removing all constriction. 
They have quick-opening patterns and are deadly 
in thick cover where you may get only a quick 
glimpse of a departing quail. Their shorter barrels 
also swing faster than the standard 26-inch barrels 
for most quail guns. However, I don’t recommend 
this modification unless the owner is sure he knows 


On a covey rise, your first shot will usually be 
at 15 to 20 yards. By the time you get on a second 
bird, you may be taking a 25 to 35 yard try. 
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what he’s doing to his gun and is convinced he’ll be 
hunting most of the time in the same cover condi- 
tions. 

With an improved cylinder choke, the hunter has 
a happy compromise which is suitable for nearly all 
Florida situations. The pattern opens quickly but is 
still effective to 35 yards. You won’t blow up a quail 
at 12 yards but you can still kill one cleanly past 30 
yards. 

Standard pump and semi-automatic shotguns do 
not come new with barrels less than 26 inches. This 
length is almost universally desired and accepted. 

For doubles, almost the only choice the gunner 
has for standard shotguns off the dealer’s rack is 
improved cylinder and modified. The improved 
cylinder is ideal for the first shot, and with the 
modified, the gunner can reach out to 40 yards or 
so. If the gunner is fast, the modified is open 
enough at 20 yards plus. 

To make a selection on gauge, let’s forget about 
the 16. I have no objection to it. If you prefer a 16 
gauge shotgun, then use it. It’s a fine compromise. 

Unless you cut open a shell and count the 
number of pellets, you won’t believe there are so 
many. An ounce of No. 9 shot has about 585 pellets, 
an ounce of No. 8 shot has 410 and an ounce of 7% 
about 350. 

The main advantage of a 12-gauge over a 20 
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gauge is that it has more pellets, not for shooting 
greater distances but for a denser pattern at the 
distances it was choked for. Remember, choke is 
measured by percentage of shot. 

Small shot do not have the shocking power or 
energy of larger shot. Small shot drop off in velocity 
faster than larger shot. On the other hand, there 
are more small shot in an ounce than large shot. If 
you use No. 9 shot you are apt to hit the quail with 
more pellets, but if you use 7% shot, the pellets 
which hit the quail will have more energy or shock- 
ing power per pellet. 

It quickly gets to be a question of which came 
first, the chicken or the egg. For my own prefer- 
ence, I always lean towards the larger shot. If the 
choices bother you, the obvious compromise is the 
happy medium—No. 8 shot. No matter what the 
field conditions, No. 8’s are always a good choice. 

One beautiful thing about quail hunting is there 
are few shots at quail out of range. You are out of 
shells by the time the bird flies out of range, or you 
can no longer see him because of thick cover. It’s 
not like dove and ducks silhouetted against the sky 
with hunters stretching their barrels and need- 
lessly crippling birds at improbable ranges. 

On the average, it takes about four or five pellets 
hitting a bird to bring it down. I know there are 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
many exceptions. One pellet will crack the cranium 
or break a wing bone. Sometimes you can defeather 
a quail with what looks to be your entire shot col- 
umn and the bird flies away. But to start some 
place, let’s say most of the time a quail hit with 
four or five pellets will fall cleanly. 

Let’s say you are shooting a 20-gauge with a shell 
having 7/8 ounce of No. 8 shot. That’s 359 pellets a 
shell. If you use a 20-gauge shell with one ounce of 
shot it’s about 410 pellets. In other words, with a 
one ounce load you only have to hit the escaping 
quail with four or five out of 410 pellets. That’s 
pretty good odds, if you handle your shotgun prop- 
erly. 

If you shoot field loads in a 12-gauge, you'll prob- 
ably use a shell with 1 1/8 ounces of shot. Com- 
pared with the 20-gauge one-ounce load, you are 
getting 1/8 ounce more pellets in No. 8 shot, or 51 
pellets more. 

Since quail are usually shot at reasonable 
ranges, or ranges compatible with the choke, the 
extra 51 pellets are not really highly critical. Even 
100 more pellets are not critical at ranges for which 
the choke was designed. The extra pellets give you 
a slight edge and perhaps help kill the birds more 
cleanly at times. But they are not critical as to 
whether you are hitting or missing birds. 

The 12-gauge shotgun gives you an edge in pat- 
tern density. The 20-gauge shotgun is lighter for 
carrying and for swinging. Which gauge you choose 
depends on which way you wish to compromise. But 
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if you’re missing a lot of birds with a 20-gauge, it 
probably won’t help you to change to a 12-gauge. If 
you're not swinging the heavier 12-gauge properly, 
chances are you won't swing the lighter 20-gauge 
correctly. 

If yow’re buying a new quail gun with a single 
barrel, your best bet is a 26-inch barrel with im- 
proved cylinder choke. The choice of gauge is not 
highly critical. Use your own preference in select- 
ing a pump or semi-automatic but the semi- 
automatic gas-operated shotguns have less recoil. 
It’s critical that the shotgun fits you reasonably 
well and is comfortable. 

Don’t worry about shot size. Start with No. 8’s 
and you'll be right. 

Most quail hunters I run across have good com- 
promises in shotguns and shells. It’s not the fault of 
the equipment that we miss. I find it’s handy to 
blame my mistakes on my gun and shells, but I 
know it’s human error. Mine. Like jerking the trig- 
ger rather than pulling it, stopping the swing, rais- 
ing my head from the stock to watch a bird fall 
which keeps on flying, flinching, getting excited 
and shooting with the stock on my biceps, pulling 
the trigger before the muzzle catches up with the 
bird and shooting at a covey of birds instead of 
picking one. When it comes to human error, I could 
go on for pages. 


No smokeless or modern powder loads of any 
kind should be used in shotguns with Damascus 
barrels, also called “twist” and “laminated” barrels. 
They were made in Europe early this century by a 
special process of welding alternate strips of iron 
and steel together. The lamination is distinctive 
and easily recognized. 

Damascus barrels were popular when most shells 
were loaded with black powder, not smokeless pow- 
der. Modern powder produces heavier breech pres- 
sures and if shot in a Damascus twist barrel, the 
strips of iron and steel may unravel—or explode! 

I don’t know if they have the same policy now, 
but years ago when a Damascus owner wrote Win- 
chester about firing smokeless powder shells, Win- 
chester did not write them. Instead, they sent a 
telegram warning about the danger. Once in a 
while, Winchester would get a letter back in a few 
weeks saying the company didn’t know what they 
were talking about. The owner fired the gun any- 
way and it didn’t blow up. But the next shot... . 

The best place for a Damascus shotgun is hang- 
ing on a rack as a collector’s item. It’s surprising 
how many of them are still around. @ 


No cinch-shot situation this. Unless they've had graduate 
course in shotgunning, these hunters are likely to cut 
more pine needles than feathers when birds start jumping. 
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SPINY-TAILED IGUANA 


everal times in the past few months large black 

lizards have been noticed along a bike trail 
near the old town of Cutler in Dade County. This is 
not too surprising considering the many exotic 
oddballs found in this part of the state. The list of 
foreign insects, birds, mammals, reptiles, fish, mol- 
lusks and plants introduced into Florida grows 
longer each year. Many reported sightings of exot- 
ics can be attributed to a single individual, usually 
an escape or release by uninformed pet owners. Re- 
ports of this nature can be checked, and if quick 
action is taken, introduction of unwanted exotics 
may be controlled. 

If an adult female is introduced while carrying 
eggs or young (depending upon the species), we 
soon have a breeding colony and within a few years 
the sightings become common. Several examples in 
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Photo by Jim Eqgert 


the Miami area are the common iguana and Cuban 
anole (giant chameleon). Only a few years ago the 
large Cuban anole, also known as Knight’s anole, 
was quite rare and only seen in a small area in 
Coral Gables. Today we find them throughout Dade 
County. The common green iguana is also well on 
its way to becoming a regular resident of south 
Florida. 

The new character in our story is known by sev- 
eral names: spiny-tail iguana, black iguana, and in 
Belize (formerly British Honduras) the natives call 
this elusive ground lizard “wish willy.” 

The species belongs to a scientific group called 
Ctenosaura with approximately 13 species found 
throughout Mexico and Central America. This 
powerful and very active lizard can make a good 

(continued on next page) 


(continued from preceding page) 

defense when necessary by the use of small but 
sharp teeth and can deliver painful blows with its 
spiny tail. In its natural environment the spiny-tail 
is thought to be mainly vegetarian, although it has 
been observed eating small birds, mice and seems 
to be very fond of insects. It would be safe to say 
that any small creature it could catch would be 
eaten. Captive specimens will accept raw meat and 
dog food. 

The coloration varies and changes with age. The 
young are generally green, while older lizards be- 
come jet black with olive or reddish blotches. The 
spiny-tail can climb but is usually found on the 
ground not far from a hiding place; a rock pile, 
thick bush or a hole dug in the ground. It can be 
approached fairly close before crashing off into 
cover with amazing speed. The lizard is not used for 
food as much as the common iguana but is often 
carried alive from place to place by some Indians of 
Central America to be eaten at their leisure. 

After several observations of the spiny-tails in 
south Dade County, a survey of the area was made. 
Results were surprising. Sightings were made 
along a half-mile section of Old Cutler Road. Most 
sightings were on the undeveloped east side of the 
highway, but several specimens were noted on the 
west side, a residential area. One large adult is 
living under a church. I have noted as many as 
three adult lizards during one visit. The largest one 
was a three footer, probably a male. 

Any attempt made to catch these lizards by chas- 
ing them is foolhardy. During one visit of the area, 
I noticed the tail of a large specimen protruding 
from a freshly dug hole in a sandy area. This lizard 
was busy digging and did not notice my approach. 
This enabled me to reach in and grab the lizard 


Excavated wish willy nest. The 

wish willy finds south Florida’s loose, 
well-drained sand ideal for nest 

sites. After digging a burrow, the lizard 
deposits the eggs underground, thus 
insuring a stable incubation temperature 
and some protection from predators. 


behind the head, instead of the tail, which will 
break if too much stress is placed on it. Tail- 
breaking is a well known escape method for many 
lizards. This specimen was a fine 2% foot long 
female and was positively identified as Ctenosaura 
similis, the spiny-tail iguana. 

During the first check of the area, several large 
burrows and many tracks crisscrossing the sand 
were noted. The holes could easily be mistaken for 
those of the gopher tortoise. 

I left the area undisturbed for several days, then 
returned with a camera and telephoto lens, a 
shovel, and my son, a volunteer digger. We had just 
pulled off the road when we saw a large lizard 
emerging from a small hole. I shot several photos 
from my car window. As soon as the car door was 
opened, the lizard took off like a streak of light- 
ning. We decided to dig its tunnel and after a few 
minutes of work we discovered 13 eggs, each 1% 
inches long. This nest site was 12 to 14 inches deep 
in fine sand with a tunnel leading to the nest. This 
is in an area of good drainage, a typical pine and 
palmetto ridge. The sand at the depth of the eggs 
was cool while the surface was quite hot. Many 
small holes were noted, giving thought to the idea 
that the lizards probably encountered rock and 
moved on until an easier digging spot was found. 

We located tracks leading into a freshly dug hole 
and decided to dig. After several minutes we came 
upon a 24 inch specimen still in its green juvenile 
color. The specimen is now residing at the Miami 
Serpentarium. The eggs have been placed in a large 
container of sand in my home. We are awaiting the 
hatching in hopes of photographing the event. 

The establishment of yet another exotic seems to 
be assured in south Florida. The wish willy is here 
to stay. @ 


Photo by Jim Eggert 
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DEER TRAPPING 


Photo by William A. Greer 


By Michael Miller 


A WILD AND WOOLLY AFFAIR 


| * winter, a Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission wildlife officer arrested a Lafayette 
County man suspected of killing a doe deer illeg- 
ally. At the time she was killed, the doe was preg- 
nant with three fetuses. Subsequently convicted, 
the poacher was obliged to pay the cost of replacing 
four deer; the doe and each of her unborn fawns. 

To most of us, the idea of “replacing” a wild ani- 
mal is an odd concept. Deer can be bred like cattle 
in captivity and produced in large numbers, of 
course, but they won’t be wild. 

I’ve always ranked the idea of replacing wild 
animals alongside that of “restoring” a channelized 
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stream; great concepts but, in reality, “humpty- 
dumptyisms.” Impossible tasks despite the good in- 
tentions and biological expertise of all the king’s 
horses and men. 

Wild deer aren’t stamped out in factories nor are 
they bred on game farms. They’re products of 
smilax, mushrooms, gallberries and acorn mast and 
they’ve learned to be alert and wary from the day 
they were first licked dry by their mama. 

Their native wariness is conditioned and it’s the 
reason white-tailed deer are the most popular game 
animal in the state. A fat “replacement” from a 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
game farm would have no place in the Florida 
woods. 

Fortunately, we Floridians are lucky enough to 
have a situation which provides sure-enough wild 
deer for replacement. 

In several areas of the state, deer reproduction 
exceeds natural mortality and hunter harvest. 
Here, removal of live-trapped deer is not only pos- 
sible for replacement purposes, it is a sound man- 
agement technique for preventing a deer popula- 
tion from growing beyond the carrying capacity of 
the range. 

Each year, shortly after hunting season, but be- 
fore the does begin to drop their fawns, the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission conducts its 
deer trapping program. 

Many of the animals are to be “penalty” deer, 
paid for by the game law violator as part of his 
sentence. These are released in areas where the il- 
legal kills were made. 

Others are destined to restock areas such as 
Suwannee County where the deer population is 
lower than Commission biologists feel the range 
can support. 

Whenever possible, centrally located trapping 
areas are used so that the deer can be transported 
and released as soon as possible. Most are released 
within 12 hours after they're trapped. 

Consistently successful deer trapping, like deer 
hunting, requires a great deal of preparation as 
well as considerable knowledge of deer habits. 
Weeks prior to the actual trapping, food plots are 
planted, tall fence posts are set and net is strung. 
This is after the area has been censused, deter- 
mined to contain excess deer and a quota set to 
prevent removal of too many. 

The food plots are generally one or two acres 
in size and planted with rye grass. A net fence is 
rigged around the plot with one side dropped to 
the ground allowing deer to enter the plot. 

The net fence is the result of considerable ex- 
perimentation by the Commission in an effort to 
minimize injury to trapped deer. 

In many parts of the country, deer are captured 
by using a favorite food to lure them into box traps. 
While this method has been used with limited suc- 
cess in Florida, the general availability of winter 
food sources prevents capture of large numbers of 
deer in this manner. 

Commission biologists have found that food plots 
planted with rye, oats or peas will attract deer 
when all else fails. The only problem is to catch and 
relocate the animals with a minimum of injury. 

At first, wire fences were constructed to contain 
the deer once they had entered the plot. This 
method was soon discarded, however. In the pan- 
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demonium of trapping, too many deer were being 
injured in the wire fence. The wire was replaced 
with a net closely resembling a haul seine used for 
commercial fishing. 

In fact, Truby Lee, co-developer of the trapping 
technique and current project leader of the deer 
trapping program, said the first net fences were il- 
legal fish nets that had been confiscated by wildlife 
officers. 

Regardless of its former use, the net fence drasti- 
cally reduced injuries to the trapped deer. It also 
provided a more portable fence, requiring less time 
and manpower to set up or take down. 

Trapping deer is a wild and woolly affair. After 
dark, the trappers drive quietly to the food plots 
with their lights turned off so that the deer will not 
be alarmed. At the last moment, headlights are 
turned on and the men rush the side of the net 
which has been lowered to the ground. 

If deer are in the trap, they will move to the far 
end. The dropped net is raised and the trap is 
closed. 

The next few moments resemble a cross between 
a greased pig race and a rodeo. 

The idea is to subdue the deer as quickly as pos- 
sible, minimizing injury to the deer. The deer, of 
course, haven’t gotten the word and are as elusive 
as you can expect a buck to be trying to dodge a 
dozen beer bellies in a two-acre pen. 

When the light go up, the home team crowds 
down to the far end of the pen with the “catchers” 
thumping along in hot pursuit, one on one. Each 
catcher picks an animal (hopefully, small and ant- 
lerless) and tries to crowd it into the net where he 
will try to grab and hold it until help arrives. Ho, 
ho. 

If he’s lucky, he misses it completely. If not, if 
through peer pressure, spatial misjudgment or a 
momentary lapse in his good sense, he manages to 
snag one of those supersonic bambis, he’s apt to pay 
with ripped pants, bruised shins or loose teeth. 

If you’re a wrestling fan, no doubt you’ve seen the 
trick where one wrestler runs back and forth across 
the ring, gathering speed as he rebounds off the 
ropes until he’s going fast enough to knock the be- 
jeepers out of his opponent who’s invariably stand- 
ing flatfooted in the middle of the ring. You may 
not know the trick but be assured that the deer do. 
In fact, I think they invented it. 

When the deer hits the net, there’s an instant 


ee ee 
A small tag is placed in the ear of each captive 
deer (inset, right) to help Commission biologists 
gather information useful for managing state’s 
deer herd. Alive and healthy, released deer 
don’t hang around for any long goodbyes, right. 
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when the net bags and absorbs the impact. If a 
catcher is right behind, that’s the precise instant he 
should pile on. 

If he’s a step off, the deer will swap ends, knock 
him down and be off raising Cain on the other side 
of the pen, leaving him with ripped britches and 
dirt in his mouth wondering if there isn’t a better 
way to get his kicks. 

If he gets a hold on the deer, the catcher hangs 
on, trying to keep out of the way of hooves and 
head. It’s amazing how many feet a four-legged 
animal can have. 

Once caught, deer are quieted with a shot of 
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tranquilizer, tagged and placed in individual ship- 
ping boxes large enough for the deer to stand or lie 
down but not turn around. Their movements are 
restricted just enough to prevent struggle and self- 
injury. Soon, they are en route to release points as 
penalty or supplemental deer. 

Last year, the Commission relocated 158 deer 
throughout the state. Released in good condition on 
suitable range, the deer have no trouble adapting 
to their new home. In fact, since they are being 
relocated from an overpopulated area into an 
understocked range, they will potentially fare even 
better. @ 


Photos by William A. Greer 
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faces running Rebel plug seemed to be the 
order of the day. The water was about two feet 
deep along the bank, gradually tapering off to 
seven feet or so in the middle and shaded by an 
overhanging cypress. 

A light breeze put a riffle on the water, making it 
all look very tempting. Getting overanxious, I over- 
threw the plug and the line caught the end of a 
branch leaving the lure to dangle about two inches 
out of the water. 

Just as I was muttering to myself about klutzy 
casts and before I could even begin to retrieve the 
lure, things started poppin’. 
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FISHING 


THE HILLSBOROUGH 


A good-sized wake drove deliberately at the sus- 
pended lure, and an instant later the cause of the 
wake jumped clear out of the water trying to take 
the plug. Although he missed, he hung around, still 
interested. 

Hands steady as a bowl of jello, I eased the plug 
off the limb. With a sudden boil, the fish attacked. 
As the plug disappeared, I struck hard, setting the 
treble hook. 

Feeling the hook, the bass broke water trying 
hard to shake the plug. With the hook still in his 
lip, he ran for cover, then jumped again. 

Slowly, I turned his head, making sure he was 
pretty well spent before attempting to land him 
into the canoe. 

I was fishing the Hillsborough River in Tampa, a 
nice place to go if you’re an angler who likes to fish 
narrow, scenic rivers for bass. I’ve fished a variety 
of places for Florida largemouths, from Lake Okee- 
chobee to Blue Cypress, but I have to admit that 
the Hillsborough stands high on the list in terms of 
beauty and successful fishing. Narrow winding 
bends and relatively clean, unpolluted water make 
the river attractive as well as productive. 
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Cypress trees with occasional patches of lily pads 
line the bank along the stream. You’re apt to see 
herons stalking small fish in the shallows or 
anhingas pursuing prey in midstream. 

Water hyacinths are not usually a problem in The 
Narrows of the river though many spots north and 
south have these floating weeds along the shoreline. 
Fortunately, The Narrows has a healthy supply of 
native aquatic plants which provide good cover for 
bass. 

Many bass fishermen find that it is tough to catch 
fish in areas of bright sunlight. In this river, sun- 
light is not a major problem because tall cypress 
trees line both banks creating excellent shade and 
additional bass cover. 

I’ve tried a variety of lures on the Hillsborough, 
and believe me, just about anything seems to work. 
If it is in your tackle box, give it a try. 

Of course, one of the old time favorites is the 
plastic worm. Those delicious smelling blueberry, 
grape and blackberry jelly worms seem to be the 
most popular on the river. But don’t be afraid to 
experiment. 

Sometimes the shorter worms produce better 
than the big ones. My favorite is an eight-inch blue 
Mister Twister. I think its fabulous action is the 
reason why most bass find it irresistible. 

Vary the size of your slip sinker with the depth of 
the water. When the water level is low, use a light 
slip sinker, if any weight at all. Obviously, deeper 
water demands a heavier weight. 

When wormfishing, I’ve had good results by cast- 
ing the worm up against the bank, retrieving it fast 
until it reaches the end of the weed line and then 
letting it sink. That’s the time when most bass will 
pick it up. 

I usually let him mouth it for a few seconds, and 
then send the hook home with some real good au- 
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thority. Unless the hook is set hard, it’s easy to 
miss one. 

Pockets of thick vegetation are found along the 
river and big fish can be caught in the dense cover. 
I’ve had good luck by poling my way through the 
thick grass and fishing the open spots. Surface 
plugs such as Devil’s Horse, Rebels and Rapalas 
often produce, or try a Harrison Frog. They work 
great on the surface and produce a lot of action. 

Other good lures are the old favorites such as 
Weedwings and skirt, Johnson Spoon and skirt or 
pork rind along with those double-rigged Lake 
Jackson worms. A new artificial on the market 
which is good for thick vegetation is a Cook Devil. 

Anywhere along the Hillsborough is capable of 
producing really big fish. The largest I’ve seen 
caught was landed two miles south of Morris Bridge. 
It tipped the scales at slightly over 14 pounds. 

Just south of The Narrows is an area called Let- 
tuce Lake, and it’s known as a hangout for big fish. 
Here, lunkers are caught close to where Fletcher 
Avenue meets the river. From the road, Lettuce 
Lake is about 200 yards to the left where the river 
noticeably widens. 

Due to their ease of handling in the winding, 
often narrow river, canoes or car toppers are good 
boat choices. Rental canoes can be obtained at 
“Easy Trails” outdoor shop or other locations in the 
area. A good place for information is the Oak 
Haven Fish Camp located one-half mile east of 56th 
Street off Fowler Avenue. Lou Pease, the owner, 
possibly knows more about bass than anyone in 
Tampa. 

I think many Tampa fishermen who know the 
Hillsborough will agree that it’s a good little bas- 
sin’ river. It’s a nice place to fish, a consistent pro- 
ducer, and once in a while, it gives up a real monster 
ofa bass. @ 


The author, left, discovers that big 
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Endangered Species 


The BIRD ISLANDS of 
NASSAU SOUND 


In July 1976, the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission adopted a regulation 
(16E-7.04) providing for the designation and protection of colonial bird nesting sites. 
This rule allows the closure of nesting colonies during the nesting season with the 
agreement of the landowner and upon the recommendation of Commission biologists. 


he Nassau River winds down to the sea like a 

snake with an egg in its mouth. The “egg”—a 
pair of islands, sandbars really, piled up by the 
force of the river meeting the resistance of the sea. 
These are the Bird Islands of Nassau Sound. 

Only the salt-loving plants grow here, among 
them sea oats clinging to the low dunes, railroad 
vine winding its tough track-like stems for 20 feet 
or more and the wild mustard called sea rocket 
staking tenuous claim to patches of sand. 

From May through August, the islands are off 
limits to human intruders because they are an im- 
portant nursery ground for a number of colonial 
nesting bird species. 

Little Bird Island is of such recent origin that it 
doesn’t appear on charts of the area. Big Bird is 
somewhat more stable, having existed since the 
early 1930s. Both islands are ideal for nesting terns 
and skimmers because of their isolation, the ab- 
sence of predatory mammals, excellent visibility, 
and extensive adjacent shallows for feeding. 

Earliest nesters are the willets. They hide their 
nests in the dune grasses and sit so tightly that a 
person must almost step on them before they will 
flush. Once in the air, they hover overhead, scream- 
ing and scolding, their bold black-and-white wing 
pattern flashing in the sun, until the intruder re- 
tires and allows the birds to sneak back to the nest 
unobserved. 

Then come the gull-billed terns, returning from 
their winter sojourn in the Caribbean area, some 
from as far away as the northern coast of South 


America. Gull-billed terns banded here have twice 
been recovered in Guyana, 2,500 miles to the 
southeast. 

As many as 250 pairs of gull-bills may nest on 
the islands in a good year. They strut and parade, 
then lay their eggs directly on the sand in a nest 
lined with shell fragments or dead cord-grass. 

There is no attempt to hide the nest, instead 
there is a tendency to raise the nest a few inches. 
They often nest on a small hillock or tiny dune, 
almost as if they know the high water will come. 
And it does. Late spring tides take a fearsome toll 
of nests and eggs every year. Sometimes a nest sur- 
vives by only an inch of elevation. 

Unlike many terns, the gull-bills are not exclu- 
sively fish eaters. They feed their young mostly on 
insects, but their diet also includes anoles, the 
small lizards many people know as chameleons. It 
is a common and somewhat comical sight to see a 
young gull-bill with the tail of an anole sticking out 
of its mouth. They always swallow the lizard head 
first, but often they can’t get it all down. No prob- 
lem, they just wait until the front half is digested, 
then swallow the rest! 

The least terns nest at about the same time as 
the gull-bills. These diminutive “sea swallows” are 
the smallest of the world’s terns, being about the 
size of house sparrows, but with longer wings and 
tail. What they lack in size, they make up for in 
aggressiveness. They will divebomb an intruder, 
screaming and scolding. 

The least tern has suffered tremendously from 

(continued on page 18) 
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Photo by James C. Greene 
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Photos by Steve Sutton 
Some of the birds of the Bird Islands; willet (top left) builds 


nest in marsh grass while the least tern (lower left) nests in By Robert W. Loftin 


open sand. Colony of royal terns (right) on Little Bird Island. 
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(continued from page 16) 

increased use of the beaches by man. Unlike most 
other terns, which will not nest in areas accessible 
to predators such as raccoons, the leasts will try to 
nest on almost any sandy beach just above the high 
tide line. The advent of the dune buggy and other 
vehicles, together with the intensive use of the 
beaches by humans and their pets, has brought in- 
tense pressure on the least tern. In Britain the 
species was once common, but is now the rarest of 
all the terns. In California, it is listed as en- 
dangered. In Florida, the situation is not that bad 
at present but could become so in a very short time. 
Fortunately, the species has begun to nest on roof- 
tops in many places. The flat gravel roofs of many 
shopping centers and warehouses are enough like a 
beach that the terns will often accept them as nest 
sites. 

In a good year, as many as 200 pairs of least 
terns may nest at the Islands. One would think 
they would have great success here since there are 
no vehicles to run over them, but in the past that 
has not been the case. The reason why is not read- 
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Sandwich and royal terns (above) on nesting grounds. 
Newly-hatched gullbilled terns and eggs of royal terns on 
opposite page indicate the vulnerability of colonial 
nesting birds. A seemingly innocent visit could result in 
the loss of all of the young birds in the colony. 


ily apparent. Hopefully, the closing of these islands 
during nesting season will benefit this species most 
of all. 

The most spectacular sight at the Bird Islands is 
the nesting colony of royal terns. The royals begin 
to nest a little later than the leasts and gull-bills. 
In some years as many as 2,000 pairs of royals nest 
here in a colony so dense that there may be as 
many as seven nests in a square meter, almost all 
with a single egg. There is such a wide variation in 
the color of the eggs and in the size and arrange- 
ment of the spots on them that each bird can recog- 
nize its own egg, not only by its position in the 
colony but also by its appearance if it is moved to 
an adjacent nest. 

When the young are hatched, they join a com- 
munal nursery on the beach called a creche. Here 
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they are fed by their parents who recognize them 
by their voice. The royal tern’s strategy for survival 
is to lay one egg and take good care of it. Observers 
have noted adult royal terns feeding their young 
into late winter and early spring after migrating to 
wintering grounds in Peru. Apparently it takes a 
very long time for the young to acquire the fishing 
skills needed to feed themselves so the adults con- 
tinue to provide sustaining rations during this 
schooling. 

On the other hand, royals will desert the colony 
en masse if they are sufficiently stressed. Last May 
it was noted that royal tern eggs were being de- 
stroyed in considerable number by ruddy turn- 
stones. As a result, the royals simply abandoned 
the colony. In June 1975, nesting attempts had 

(continued on next page) 


(continued from preceding page) 
been abandoned for unknown reasons. In 1974 and 
1976, nesting success was excellent with almost 
2,000 young produced each of the two seasons. 

The perfect time for banding royal terns is when 
they are still in the creche, about a month old, but 
just before they can fly. Since they have a strong 
instinct to stick together, they can readily be 
herded into a wire corral from which they may be 
quickly banded and released. Birds banded here 
have been recovered around the coast of Florida, 
from Mexico, and from the northern coast of South 
America as far away as Venezuela. 

In 1974, five pairs of sandwich terns were discov- 
ered nesting in the midst of the royal terns. This 
was an exciting discovery because the Bird Islands 
is one of the few places where this tern now breeds 
in Florida. It was once fairly common as a breeder 
in many places around the state, but it disappeared 
in the 19th century. None were breeding anywhere 
in the state in the first half of this century. Only 
now is it beginning to re-establish itself in a few 
places in Florida. In 1976, the breeding population 
at the Bird Islands had increased to 20 pairs and 
several young were fledged. 

The black skimmer has been the most consis- 
tently successful nester at the Islands. In a good 
year as many as 900 pairs may nest here. Building 
their nests late in the season, skimmers avoid 
much of the high water and pounding surf of late 
spring. 

One often sees them skimming quiet water, 
flying just above the surface with the lower mandi- 
ble cutting the water. They are contact feeders. 
When the bill touches something, they lower their 


head and seize it with a lightning jab. This method 
of feeding requires calm water, almost a mirror sur- 
face, to be successful. The sheltered creeks which 
meander through the salt marshes are a favorite 
feeding ground for them. 

Unlike many of the terns, black skimmers of the 
Bird Islands are not great wanderers; their bands 
have only been recovered in Florida. However, the 
species nests along the Atlantic coast as far north 
as New York and banding studies have shown that 
northern birds move around more, migrating south 
in the winter to mix with our relatively sedentary 
local population. 

Before the islands were closed to visitors during 
the nesting season, the birds suffered heavy losses 
from campers, fishermen, curiosity seekers, and 
their pets who unintentionally caused the young to 
die by holding the adults off the nests in the heat of 
the day. When young birds are hatched, they are 
“cold-blooded” like their reptilian ancestors, unable 
to regulate their body temperature as the adults 
can. Young birds can die in as little as 15 minutes 
of direct exposure to the sun during the hottest part 
of a summer day. Ordinarily, the adults stand over 
the young and shade them, but if the adults are 
kept off the nest for too long, the young can suc- 
cumb to heat prostration. 

Doubtless there are many bird colonies in Florida 
which need protection. If you know of relatively 
large, well-established colonies where the birds are 
being disturbed by human activity, you can help 
the cause by reporting that fact to the Division of 
Wildlife, Florida Game & Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, 620 South Meridian St., Tallahassee, 
32304. @ 


Colony of royal terns including the creche or “day nursery” for young birds on Big Bird Island. 


Photo by Steve Sutton 
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Agatized Coral... 


“FLORIDA'S GEMSTONE 


nless you are a rock hound or a devotee of 
Ueem shows, it is not too likely you are familiar 
with agatized coral, Florida’s claim to fame in the 
field of gemstones. A relatively few Floridians may 
own a choice piece or two of hand-made jewelry of 
agatized coral. Now and again you may see a 
unique natural sculpture of the material, or 
perhaps be shown a beautifully polished geode, or a 
piece of the rough agatized substance fine enough 
to have caught the eye of a critical collector. 


We are not talking about live coral found in 
Florida waters. State law forbids its removal. The 
coral we refer to grew in Miocene ages, 20 to 25 
million years ago. It was first discovered in the 
Tampa Bay and Ballast Point areas which still 
have some of the most beautiful agatized coral in 
the state. 

Russell P. MacFall wrote in the June 1954 issue 
of the Lapidary Journal about the Tampa 

(continued on next page) 


A jewelry piece designed by Carol Oliver features base of Econfina River coral. 


By Sabine Ehlers 
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Coral geode, below—‘‘just a plain 
old rock’’— cut in half with diamond 
saw reveals beautiful interior of a 
typical Tampa Bay agate. Colors may 
be blue, black, yellow, amber, 

white, or a mixture of these colors. 


(continued from preceding page) 
formation—a 100-foot thick layer of limestone laid 
down in the warm Miocene sea. 


“As the land rose and fell, terraces of loose 
material were piled up along the shores of Old 
Tampa and Hillsborough Bay. In some way, 
lime-rich mud washed in and smothered the 
coral, then hardened and turned the whole 
mass into rock. The broken coral heads and 
segments were dissolved away, leaving cavities 
the exact shape of the vanished formations. The 
sea water permeated the limestone and 
deposited chalcedony grain by grain and layer 
by layer in the voids once occupied by coral. The 
casts that resulted from this natural molding 
process were coated with rough, sandy silica on 
the surface, a layer inside with coralline 
structure and smooth agate layers or drusy (like 
granulated sugar) quartz crystals lining the 
geode cavity. As the limestone disintegrated, 
these hard formations were set free to settle in 

the mud and clay of the bay.” 
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SPECIMENS IN THE COLLECTION OF LEON MEAD 


In 1825, only three years after Florida was 
purchased from Spain, fossilized coral was discov- 
ered in the Tampa Bay area. The information was 
published in the Catalogue of American Minerals. 

Later, other geologists explored the area and rock 
hounds found an exciting new place in which to dig. 
Early collectors found the best digging at Ballast 
Point where a large bed was found in colors of 
beautiful red, black and white, and blue-gray. The 
colors are due to the minerals, mostly iron and 
magnesium. 

Today, Ballast Point, though occupied by homes, 
does have a park in its center. Hobbyists may dig 
there if they ask for permission from the Tampa 
Port Authority and pay the fee charged. Another 
strip of land where the rock hound may dig reaches 
from Gandy Boulevard to MacDill Air Force Base 
at the tip of the peninsula. 

Coral dug from dry land is often red inside, in 
contrast to that found in water which is more likely 
to be blue, black, white, yellow or some mixture of 
these colors. 
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In north Florida, agatized coral is collected from 
various river banks. Econfina and Aucilla Rivers, 
west of Perry in the lower Panhandle, are popular 
places with the rock hounds. The specimens found 
there characteristically consist of a crust of tiny 
crystals lining cavities in the piece, usually in deli- 
cate shades of yellow, pink or orange. The coral 
specimens from down the state are most often bot- 
rydal in form, that is, similar to a bunch of grapes 
with bumpy or smooth interiors and usually multi- 
colored. 

Geodes of this type invariably have a hole or 
break in the surface through which silica-rich 
water could have circulated, and usually the geode 
is filled with sand and tiny fossil shells washed in 
by the waves. 

The drusy quartz crystal geodes are completely 


closed and filled with water. When sawed open, 
water pours out. 

In the Withlacoochee River (the Suwannee River 
tributary that heads in Georgia, not the central 
Florida stream of the same name), one may find 
large heads of a dark, roughly striated form of coral 
filled with unbelievable chambers into which 
stalactitic fingers protrude. MacFall claims that 
often these fingers are iridescent. Some coral heads 
weigh hundreds of pounds. The Suwannee River 
near White Springs in north central Florida yields 
similar corals. 

In digging for coral that lies in a layer of gritty 
clay in the Bay area, professionals such as Jerry 
Giles use what is called a probe rod. It’s a sharp- 
ened steel rod about a quarter inch in diameter 
and about five feet long with a handle attached to 
the top. 

With this probe an expert can tell by feel 
whether it is passing through sand or clay or into 
the gritty coral layer. When the coral is found, dig- 
ging begins with a spade and a pick to break up the 
hard clay and rock, and a bucket is used to bail the 
water which has begun to seep in. One has to hurry 
to beat the racing tide. One can dig for about three 
hours before the tide comes in, and that’s not much 
time to move yards of sand, muck and limestone. 

In the Suwannee River, coral can be taken from 
the river at low water stages. Away from the banks 

(continued on next page) 


Agate, left, is from Newport, Tennessee. Jewelry pieces, 
below left, owned by Sabine Ehlers, feature gold wire 
and Tampa Bay coral. The jewelry piece, below right, was 
designed and crafted by Leon Mead, who used a slice 

of Tampa Bay coral, balancing it with fused silver pieces. 
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(continued from preceding page) 
of the other rivers, a spade is sufficient for digging, 
says Giles, one of the most knowledgeable dealers 
in coral in the state. 

When Jerry Giles decided to try to make a living 
working at his hobby as a rock hound, he took three 
months to locate all the places in Florida where 
fossilized coral could be found. Then he would guide 
rock hounds, visiting from other states and foreign 
countries on field trips. The trips became so popular 
that he began getting calls from around the country 
to see if such a trip was going to be in progress 
during the year. 

“I don’t have time to guide trips now,” he says. 
He spends most of his time digging, sawing the 
large pieces he finds with his eight-foot steel 
bladed, diamond tipped saw. The saw is propelled 
by a motor and so constructed that the blade dips 
into a trough of diesel oil and water to keep it from 
getting too hot. 

In his work room in Perry, smaller saws are 
available for cutting geodes and smaller pieces of 
coral. The sawed material is then tumbled and 
polished with a series of successively finer abra- 
sives. The results are some truly beautiful pieces 
for jewelry, display art and collectors. “You can’t 
beat nature, but you can enhance it,” he claims. 


Giles sells his rough coral, as do other Florida 
dealers, to people in every state in the country; but 
the big buyers are from Germany, France, New 
Zealand and Japan. “They are the ones making the 
major buys at the big international gem shows. 
Tucson, Arizona has the biggest of these shows. If 
you had $10,000 worth of Florida calcified coral you 
could sell it all,” he says. 

Two of his regular customers are Bob and Carol 
Oliver from Burbank, California who own “Oliver's 
Originals.” They started as hobbyists, too. Then 
Carol tried her hand at designing jewelry. Her de- 
signs were so imaginative, and her workmanship so 
fine that she sold all she could make; so they went 
into the business. They have a shop in California 
and travel around the country selling their work at 
gem shows. The Olivers are especially famous for 
their trees made with gold wire and decorated with 
leaves of jade or other precious stones, standing on 
bases of gorgeous Florida coral purchased from 
Giles. 

Giles digs much of his coral about a mile away 
from the banks of the Aucilla and Econfina Rivers 
off Route 98, and some from the land owned by the 
Buckeye Paper Company nearby. He cautions rock 
hounds who wish to dig there to get permission 
from the company. There is a fee. @ 


Slices from agatized coral fingers cut with diamond saw and polished in lapidary equipment by Leon Mead. 
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YELLOW-CROWNED NIGHT HERON, Adult, left, Immature, right. 


With Enthusiasm And A Camera... . 


ELIZABETH CAPTURES WILDLIF 


oO” of the pleasures of working for a magazine 
such as FLORIDA WILDLIFE is the chance 
to meet the characters who come and go through 
our office. 

These are the people with stories to tell and 
photographs to show; the people on whom our 
magazine depends. Sometimes their stories are 
printed; usually, they’re not. Often the people 
themselves are the stories. 

Elizabeth Adler is one of those characters who 
come and go. Once in a while she drops in and 
treats us to an hour or so of looking over a batch 
of her latest photographs. 

She is a wildlife photographer whose work has 
occasionally appeared in FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
for more than four years. In fact, the June 1973 


(continued on next page) 
ELIZABETH ADLER 


By Michael Miller ¢ Photographs By Elizabeth T. Adler 
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(continued from preceding page) 
issue carried her first published photograph. 

Since then, she’s come (or gone) a long way. 
She has exhibited her wildlife photos in Florida 
and her native state of Indiana and has completed 
a booklet about the history and wildlife of Wakulla 
Springs. 

Currently, she’s working on a book about 
Florida birds as well as adding to her growing file 
of wildlife photographs. 

Of her work, she says, “Photography helps keep 
me from being a one-sided, one-faceted old lady. 
One of the things I love about it is that you can 
look at a photograph and immediately call to mind 
the color and excitement of the situation as it 
was at the time.” 

Her wish is to capture the mood of the situation 
not only for her own enjoyment, but for others. 
She said, “I want my children and grandchildren 
to get inspired to preserve this earth they will be 
living on long after I’m gone.” 

On her last visit, Elizabeth brought the results 
of a recent tour of Everglades National Park. She 
said, ‘I photographed the Everglades from one 
end to the other. I’d never been there before and 
had decided that you couldn’t possibly cover 
that country in a day or two, so I spent six weeks 
doing it.” 

Judging by her photographs, we think she 
covered it pretty well. © 
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Elizabeth’s lens captures the color and vitality of Everglades wildlife. 
Clockwise from top, left, are Roseate spoonbills, great blue heron, immature 
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You'll be pleasantly surprised at the advantages 


HUNTING FROM HORSE 


ince this is to be a discussion of quail shoot- 
Sin. it may seem strange to begin with an inci- 
dent involving dove hunting. It was a dove hunter, 
however, who taught me an unusual way to hunt 
quail. 

This eye-opening experience took place several 
years ago. Tom McBroom was proud of the public 
dove shooting areas which he, as a Commissioner, 
had recently helped the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission lease in south Florida, and he had 
invited me to try the hunting there. 

I had driven to one of these fields on a crisp fall 
day to take a hopeful stand—along with what 
seemed to be a jillion other eager hunters whose 
hurriedly parked cars stretched away in all direc- 
tions. The large field I selected had been seeded 
earlier in the year with millet. The planted areas 
were sandwiched between head-high hedgerows 
and patches of grown-up weeds. 

I was crouching expectantly at one edge of a 
large clump of ragweed when the noon legal shoot- 
ing hour arrived. Guns began to pop on all sides as 
the sky suddenly filled with lowflying light brown 
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targets that twisted and darted as they zipped past. 

One hunter proved particularly annoying to me. I 
could not see him, but there was no mistaking his 
presence. He had taken up a position right at the 
opposite edge of my cover patch. It seemed that 
nearly every time I threw down on an approaching 
dove this guy would manage to shoot first. 

At the vah-room of his gun the oncoming bird 
would get solidly powdered and promptly fall to 
earth. My unseen competitor seldom missed. 

I wanted to move. But I could see no place left to 
go. Hunters had crowded in on all sides. Frustrated, 
I peeked about the far side of my weed patch, curi- 
ous to see what my companion looked like. 

I was startled to discover that my opposition was 
a tomboy—freckle-faced, and about 20 years old. 
She sat bareback upon a horse! In the crook of one 
bare, sun-browned arm she cradled an old 12 gauge 
side-by-side shotgun. 

“Hi,” she greeted, smiling down at me briefly. 

I nodded coldly. “Is that legal?” I asked. 

“What—the horse?” she asked, keeping her 
glance focused sharply on an approaching dove. 


Photo by George X. Sand 
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Man, dog and horse, left—not F 
a new team, but a good one still. 


“Yeah,” I growled. 

Vah-room! She dropped the bird neatly before 
looking at me again. “Of course, it’s legal. People 
have been hunting birds from horseback since the 
days of Kubla Khan.” She grinned and added 
sweetly: “You ought to try it!” 

“Not me!” I muttered. Disgusted, I retreated to 
my stand. 

Shoot from a horse? Crazy, I told myself. Suppose 
the nag were to move, just as you pulled the trig- 
ger? Or, worse, became frightened from the explo- 
sion and threw you off? 

The continued vah-rooming made it difficult for 
me to argue with the girl’s success, however. Her 
old farm horse continued to stand without 
flinching. And it wasn’t long before the lady had 
filled out her limit. 

“Here, you can have my stand,” she called to me 
cheerfully as she slid from her mount and began to 
gather up her grassed birds. “I’m afraid you won’t 
find the shooting much better on this side, though,” 
she cautioned. 

“You’ve got to be kidding,” I growled, accepting 
her offer. “You’ve only let me drop three doves.” 

I waited impatiently as she finished her chore 
and remounted. She tossed me a final grin as she 
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One of a series of limited edition prints 
by Russ Smiley (see back cover) 


jogged slowly off. The game bag which she carried 
slung over one shoulder bulged in a way that prom- 
ised I would now soon fill my own limit. 

I was wrong. The girl hadn’t been kidding. The 
low-flying birds continued to zoom in. But most of 
the time they were gone again—low over the tops of 
the tall weeds—before I could get my gun up. The 
girl, from her higher perch, had been able to spot 
the oncoming targets in time. 

In the years that followed this encounter I discov- 
ered that hunting from a horse provides other ad- 
vantages. These days, for example, one must often 
cover considerable distances in order to find birds. 
Do this from horseback and you will be pleasantly 
surprised to discover that you are not worn out at 
day’s end. 

It is true you could spare yourself thus by follow- 
ing the dogs in a hunting vehicle. But sometimes 
you'll find it impossible to drive where a horse can 
go with ease. 

(continued on next page) 


By George X. Sand 
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You appreciate this mode of travel, especially, 
when your dogs enter bramble patches and other 
difficult areas that are often impossible to enter if 
you are afoot. (Flushed birds, particularly, like to 
fly to such thickly grown sites.) I have found that 
chaps are not necessary for riding through thick 
cover in Florida. A pair of closely woven pants will 
do nicely. Brush-resistant hunting britches are 
even better. 

You needn’t concern yourself about falling head- 
long over roots, or turning an ankle upon a rock. 
And you can leave the snake leggings at home. 

You don’t have to be a good rider to hunt from a 
horse. There is no reason to canter or gallop the 
animal. You are required only to sit the saddle 
while your mount plods slowly behind the working 
dogs. When the dogs lock up, you dismount and 
walk in on the point. 

Where does one rent a horse suitable for quail 
hunting? And how does one find game lands where 
such unusual hunting is allowed? In the case of 
farming areas, the answer to the second question 
often takes care of the first, too. 

That is, it is no secret that most quail shooting 
today takes place on, or near, farm lands (i.e., un- 
less you pay for the privilege of hunting). And a 
farmer who otherwise might not grant permission 
for a stranger to hunt may relent if he is offered the 
opportunity to rent a saddle horse for a few hours. 

My wife, Lou, is a keen bird hunter. One of her 
favorite hunting sites is near Manning, South 
Carolina, at the intersection of highways U.S. 521 
and Interstate 95. There, on some 18,000 acres of 
owned and leased pine and scrub oak land, inter- 
spersed with quail-attracting soybean and corn 
fields, soft-spoken Ed Nelson and Tom Wilson 
charge hunters $50 per day (last time I checked) to 
enjoy what may be the best horseback bird shooting 
in the South. 

For several generations the families of these two 
easy-going partners have managed farm and hunt- 
ing lands in this area. When Lou was introduced to 
these guides she asked the usual questions. 

“Are these pen-raised birds we will be shoot- 
ing?” 

“Nup.” 

“How many coveys we expect to get up?” 

“We've been finding 15 to 18 a day.” 

“That's unusual. You must plant a lot of food.” 

“Nup, we don’t plant nothin’-—save for humans. 
We been a-hunting this same piece of land for near 
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50 years. Each season we kill the dumb birds. The 
smart ones get away to breed a new bunch for next 
year.” 

I had arranged to meet our hosts at the usual 
place: McLeod’s crossroads grocery store, about 10 
miles north of Manning. We left our car there and 
rode with Tom Wilson in a pickup to the edge of a 
wood where an attendant was waiting with the 
horses. 

“We have about 20 animals that we use for hunt- 
ing,” Tom told us as we mounted up and followed 
him slowly into the brush. “They aren’t trained in 
any special way. They just follow the leader, grab- 
bing a mouthful of food now and then as they go. 

“About all a person has to do to ride one of these 
horses is just hoist himself into the saddle.” 

Each mount came equipped with an open-ended 
leather gun scabbard attached to its saddle.. I’ve 
found these shotgun holsters, incidentally, are a 
convenience that few farmers or ranchers supply 
when they rent you a horse. You can carry your 
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scattergun in your arms as you ride; however, if 
you intend to do much mounted hunting it will 
benefit you to provide your own scabbard. 

The same goes for saddlebags. They are not al- 
ways provided. And they are convenient for storing 
lunch, camera or raingear. 

We hadn't jogged a quarter mile before our point- 
ers locked up tightly. The quivering dogs stood 
stiffly before a thin stand of pines at the edge of a 
field overgrown with golden Indian grass. 

Lou and I dismounted quickly. We loaded up as 
we walked expectantly through the tall grass to the 
point. 

Br-r-r-r-r! About two dozen buzzing little brown 
bombs exploded upward, filling the air, seeming to 
go in all directions at once! The sudden characteris- 
tic roar is always a spine tingling experience for me 
even when I am expecting it. 

I zeroed in on a going-away bird. I pulled the 
trigger and saw the telltale puff of feathers: a clean 
kill. I swung on another with my over-and-under 12. 
I missed that one. 

Lou, meanwhile, had been busy with her Model 
1100 autoloader. “How many?” I asked her as 
the shooting stopped. 

“T didn’t miss any.” 

“You mean you got three? Come, now!” 

“Yup,” she said innocently, imitating Ed Nelson’s 
drawl. 

“Look daid here!” Tom was telling the dogs. “Daid 
here!” 
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Brace of quail and 
McClellan saddle 
(opposite) tell the 
story. A horseman 
can cover more 
ground with less 
effort than a 
hunter on foot. 


When the dogs had retrieved our four birds we 
picked up the dropped reins of our patient horses 
and proceeded to look for some of the scattered 
birds that our guide had marked down. 

We found the first one inside a thicket of scrub 
oak. I let my wife flush the bird alone. It came out 
like a stone from a slingshot. Lou got off two quick 
shots and missed both times. 

“Well, at least that shows you are human,” I told 
her dryly. 

For the remainder of the day we enjoyed our- 
selves like that, dismounting to take the points, 
mounting up again to find more coveys. 

The shooting was far from easy, but that’s why 
we like this particular place where the cover can be 
so rough that hunting afoot would be nearly impos- 
sible in some areas. Several times the birds flushed 
before we wanted them to, as truly wild quail will. 

Lou and I each made nice doubles, on different 
coveys. And once I was able to bait her about shoot- 
ing “tobacco dust” when she missed what should 
have been an easy shot. She insists upon using No. 
9’s. I prefer 714’s. 

The setting sun was a heatless orange ball that 
hung low over darkening pines along the western 
horizon when we said good-bye to our soft-spoken 
friends. We took home with us nearly two limits of 
plump quail. It had been a good, day, indeed. 

Looking back across the hunting seasons, it 
seems that I've spent few days hunting from a 
horse that haven’t been good days. @ 
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Noisy, colorful, intelligent .. . 


This Is The BLUE JAY 


We son, here’s three aces, three jacks and a lonesome old seven for the bone pile. I’m out. Count ‘em 
up. ” 

I was being soundly trounced at rummy by the man who must have invented the game. Wincing, I 
counted a handful of 10-pointers and subtracted the total from my not-so-respectable score. 

**About one more hand ought to do it,”’ he said, pushing the cards my way. “‘Your deal.” 

As I was shuffling the cards, a commotion began outside the winterfogged window at my back. Turn- 
ing, I saw a trio of blue-feathered bombs streak past. 

“Jaybirds! Shoot, jaybirds are like some of my relatives. They only come around when you've got 
something they want.” 

He pointed to an old one-eyed blue jay that had just led an avian James Gang to the bird feeder. 
“Look at that son-of-a-gun,” he cackled, ‘““You’d think he put that feed out. If that jaybird was a human, 
he’d be driving a long, black Lincoln, and you could bet that somebody else paid for it.” 

Before he died, I spent more than a few winter evenings at my neighbor’s house, playing cards and sip- 
ping coffee or egg nog. It had to be winter because he would’ve been at his place on the river at any other 
time of the year. 

He had cleared a place a few feet from the back door where he kept cracked corn for the birds. Paying 
his dues, I guess. He had been a dove hunter for most of his 74 years, but now he got a kick out of 
watching them get fat in his back yard. 

Along with doves came cardinals, pigeons, grackles (he called them “‘gracklins’’), squirrels, sparrows 
and, of course, blue jays. 

Once in a while, the old man would put out sunflower seeds for the cardinals, but more than likely, 
blue jays would mob the feeder and eat most of the seeds. 

“JAY, JAY.” The news spread and soon the whole clan was there, swaggering and jostling, elbowing 
even the grackles off the feeder. The old man would cuss a little, but not too much because he was some- 
thing of a jaybird himself. 

Like their cousins, the crows, blue jays are pirates in the world of small birds. They are opportunistic 
feeders and have earned a deservedly bad reputation as nest robbers by eating the eggs and young of 
their neighbors. Records show, however, that about three-fourths of their diet is made up of vegetable 
matter. 

Most people know blue jays by their characteristic call which gives them the name of “jay.” Yet, 
you’re likely to hear them make a variety of calls including an aggressive screech that is almost identical 
to that of a red-shouldered hawk or a soft warble which is not at all in keeping with a “jaybird’s” repu- 
tation. A blue jay is a rounder, a noisy, brassy rascal in a snappy blue suit, and it’s a surprise to hear 
him singing a pretty song. 

But call him what you will, you’re apt to forgive his transgressions in light of his beauty and spunky 
character. As my old neighbor would’ve said, ““That’s just the way a jaybird is.” —Michael Miller 
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c American 


c Attitudes 
“Toward 
Wildlife 


Dv" most of our history as a nation, Ameri- 
cans who have cherished wildlife and endea- 
vored to preserve it have found themselves fighting 
against one or more of the following: (1) a Judeo- 
Christian tradition that separated man from nature 
and sanctified his dominion over it; (2) a 
laissez-faire capitalistic order that encouraged ir- 
responsible use of resources; (3) weak institutions, 
including the federal government, that seemed un- 
willing or unable to protect wildlife and habitat; 
and (4) a heritage of opposition to any restraint on 
“freedom,” particularly that vestige of Old World 
tyranny, the so-called “game law.” 

American legislation pertaining to wildlife ap- 
peared as early as the 17th century, but most of 
these statutes were not for the purpose of protect- 
ing wildlife but for killing it. By paying Americans 
to destroy wolves, squirrels, crows and other fauna, 
the bounty system was supposed to save livestock 
and crops. In reality, this unfortunate inheritance 
from England only wasted money and wildlife 
without resulting in any substantial benefits for 
the farmer. Even though it has been demonstrated 
time and again that bounties are worse than worth- 
less as a wildlife management technique, they have 
persisted even into recent years. 

Bounties represented the typical American orien- 
tation toward wildlife. Unless an animal or bird 
served some utilitarian purpose—usually economic 
in character—the usual question was: “What good 
is it?” 

Before the beginning of the 20th century, only one 
group of wildlife lovers existed in numbers great 
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enough to have had an impact on American at- 
titudes toward this resource. Aside from a tiny 
number of romantics and scientists, the only seg- 
ment of the American population to express a posi- 
tive concern for wildlife and its destiny were 
sportsmen, those who hunted and fished for pleas- 
ure rather than commerce or necessity. 

With the establishment in the early 1870s of na- 
tional newspapers like American Sportsman, Forest 
and Stream, and Field and Stream, outdoorsmen 
acquired a means of communicating with each 
other, and a rapid growth of group identity was the 
result. Increasingly, gunners and anglers looked 
upon themselves as members of a fraternity with a 
well-defined code of conduct and thinking. In order 
to obtain membership in this order of “true 
sportsmen,” one had to practice proper etiquette in 
the field, give game a sporting chance and possess 
an aesthetic appreciation of the whole context of 
sport that included a commitment to its perpetua- 
tion. 

The most obvious manifestation of the new self- 
awareness was the rapid growth of sportsmen’s 
clubs and associations. While a desire for comrade- 
ship was the underlying reason for their creation, 
one need only look at the names and constitutions 
of these organizations to understand that subjects 
like “game protection” and “fish culture” were im- 
portant concerns of the members. 

Finally, in 1887, Theodore Roosevelt, George 
Bird Grinnell and other prominent sportsmen 
founded the Boone and Crockett Club, named after 
two of America’s most famous hunters. Though al- 
most ignored by professional historians, it—and not 
the Sierra Club—was the first private organization 
to deal effectively with conservation issues of na- 
tional scope. The Boone and Crockett played an 
all-important role in the creation and administra- 
tion of the first national parks, forest reserves and 
wildlife refuges. In addition, “those Halcyon Days,” 
as Roosevelt called the early Boone and Crockett 


Sportsmen hunters and fishermen were among the 
first group to be concerned for wildlife and its destiny. 
Their efforts over the years have not only benefited 
game animals, but also non-game species and 

the restoration and preservation of wildlife habitat. 


“By John F- Reiger 
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period, were the formative years of his development 
as the future leader of the conservation movement. 

The reasons behind the rapid growth of the 
sportsmen’s movement in the late 19th century can 
be found in the new attitudes arising in the 1860s 
regarding hunting and fishing. Before the Civil 
War, most Americans viewed these activities as ac- 
ceptable only when necessary or helpful to the 
maintenance of a livelihood; one pursued game be- 
cause he depended on it for food or pecuniary profit. 
If hunting and fishing were spoken of as “sports” at 
all, they were usually lumped together with diver- 
sions typified by chance and a purse, like horse rac- 
ing, boxing and cock fighting. An individual who 
acquired a taste for either to the point of practicing 
it as sport often found his “practical” neighbors re- 
garding him as frivolous or worse. As the editor of 
one of the later outdoor journals put it, “a man who 
went gunnin’ or fishin’ lost caste among respectable 
people just about in the same way that one did who 
got drunk.” 

Not all Americans, however, regarded these ac- 
tivities in utilitarian or economic terms. For a 
minority who looked to the British Isles for their 
example, “correct” hunting and fishing increasingly 
became a chief means of distinguishing the “gen- 
tleman” in a postwar America best known for its 
Philistinism and commercialism. Across the Atlan- 
tic, the accepted ways of taking game were the pro- 
ducts of traditions stretching back at least to the 
time of Izaak Walton in the 17th century. Whether 
fly fishing for trout in an English stream or grouse 
shooting on a Scottish moor, an aristocrat took his 
sport seriously. To be fully accepted by his peers, he 
had to have a knowledge of the quarry and its 
habitat; a familiarity with the rods, guns or dogs 
necessary to its pursuit; a skill to cast or shoot with 
precision and coolness that often takes years to ac- 
quire; and most of all, a “social sense” of the do’s 
and don’ts involved. 

This last ingredient might be called the “code of 
the sportsman,” and it was particularly important 
to nobility. Typical was Henry William Herbert, 
the English aristocrat who immigrated to America 
in 1831. A friend once said of him: “Like all true 
sportsmen, while fond of following the game in 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
season with gun, dog and rod, he was a bitter and 
unrelenting enemy to all poachers and _pot- 
hunters.” 

Other writers of the antebellum period like John 

J. Brown, William Elliott and Elisha J. Lewis also 
preached the need for adapting English sporting 
ethics to the American scene, but it was “Frank 
Forester”—as Herbert called himself—who had the 
greatest influence. In fact, Forester became the 
model for the rising generation of American 
sportsmen. 

What is significant about all the writers men- 
tioned above, particularly Forester, is that they did 
more than outline the basics of sporting etiquette; 
they also lamented the commercial destruction of 
wildlife and habitat and demanded that sportsmen 
join together to preserve their recreation. The no- 
tion that there was only one correct way to take 
game and that all other methods were “common,” 
or even immoral, was a potential reservoir of re- 
form that would play a key role in the making of 
the conservation movement. 

What late 19th century sportsmen and their 
journals had to fight was nothing less than the na- 
tional myth of progress. An incredible rapidity of 
physical change, probably unexcelled in world his- 
tory, was already the single most dramatic fact of 
the American experience. This impermanence 
had long been glorified as the essence of 
“progress”—that indefinable but inevitable some- 
thing which was the trademark of the United 
States. In the words of one observer of the 1830s, 
“Americans love their country, not . . . as it is, but 
as it will be .. . . They live in the future, and make 
their country as they go on.” The truth of those 
statements is shown by the fact that from 1607 to 
1907—scarcely more than four lifetimes by present 
expectations—America would be changed from a 
couple of wilderness settlements into the most pow- 
erful nation on earth. 

By the 1870s the country was well on its way to 
achieving that 1907 status. In fact, no period of 
American history, except perhaps our own, saw 
more physical change than the last generation of 
the 19th century. Rapid industrialization and ur- 
banization, development of mass-production tech- 
niques and communication systems, and the build- 
ing of a national railroad system all combined to 
effect speedy and dramatic alterations of the 
natural environment. 

Particularly disconcerting to sportsmen were the 
obvious changes in what were once thought to be 
inexhaustible wildlife populations. Previously un- 
developed regions were made readily accessible to 
all, and improved guns, ammunition and fishing 
gear, which the average man could afford, were 
produced in huge quantities. Hunting and fishing 
now became not only more practical, but also more 
profitable. 
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When American Sportsman—first of the outdoor 
journals—came into being in 1871, the systematic, 
commercial exploitation of American animal life 
was evident everywhere. The nation’s industry was 
on the move, and any natural thing that could be 
converted to cash was utilized. The taste buds of 
the American people also had to be satisfied be- 
cause it was now fashionable to eat wild game like 
canvasback duck and black bass. Though long in 
existence, the commercial hunter and fisherman 
were entering their “golden era.” They killed big 
game for hides, waterfowl for flesh, wading birds 
for plumage and ocean fishes for oil and fertilizer. 
Quick money, sometimes large amounts, could be 
made by men like the plume hunters who shot the 
snowy egret almost into extinction. 

From the time of Elisha Lewis and Frank Fores- 
ter in the 1850s, sportsmen continually complained 
of arriving on their favorite grounds only to find 
that all game had been killed or driven out by 
commercial hunters and ffishermen. Until 
sportsmen finally defeated the market men in the 
first quarter of the 20th century and closed off the 
sale of game for all except some food fishes, this 
controversy between the two groups frequently ap- 
proached a state of war. There were, in fact, some 
fatalities as a result of the conflict. Sportsmen of 
the late 19th century would be little less than 
flabbergasted to discover that historians of today 
lump them together with commercial gunners and 
fishermen. CONTINUED NEXT ISSUE 


Its numbers once reduced by early-day market 
hunters, the white-tailed deer today is more 
plentiful than ever before, and this is due in large 
part to the efforts of sportsmen hunters. 


Photo by Leonard Lee Rue Ill 
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back from the brink @ NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION REPORT 


Ithough many species of wildlife have been 

threatened with extinction in the Twentieth 
Century, not all the news from the animal world 
is bad. 

At least ten creatures “have drawn back from 
the brink” and their chances for survival “‘have 
been measurably enhanced’’ in recent years, 

In its report, titled “Ten Steps Forward,” 
National Wildlife lists the gray whale, the cougar, 
the elephant seal, the whooping crane, the sea 
otter, Kirtland’s warbler, the bighorn sheep, the 
trumpeter swan, the American alligator and the 
bald eagle as species that have been given a “new 
lease on life.” 

Here are the stories of their comebacks: 


By the start of the 1900s, migrating gray whales, 
which once passed the California coast by the 
thousands each winter day, had been reduced by 
whalers to the vanishing point. Thanks to inter- 
national protection bestowed in 1937 on “a 
remnant population in the Pacific—just a few 
hundred at best,’’ the 30 to 40-foot whales are 
today counted at about 11,000 as they make 
their annual journey from the Bering Sea to 
Mexico. 

A change in public attitude ““Out West” gave 
the cougar a chance for a comeback after it was 
condemned in the 1960s as a “bloodthirsty killer” 
of livestock and deer. Gradually researchers con- 
vinced the public that the big, shy, secretive cat 
plays an important role as a predator. Bounties 
on cougars have been lifted and the cat’s popula- 
tion is ‘“‘generally stable or even increasing.” 

Because their fat yielded machine oil, elephant 
seals were slaughtered down to a population of 
barely 100 in the 1890s. Today the two-ton 
creatures number nearly 45,000 and have estab- 
lished their first mainland beachhead—near Santa 
Cruz, Calif—since the arrival of the white man 
on the Pacific Coast. Their continued survival 
may depend on the effects of offshore oil de- 
velopment on their habitat. 

The whooping crane had a “banner year” in 
1977 thanks to some sandhill crane adoptive 
parents and to “‘extraordinarily good luck” both 
in the wild and in captivity. The world popula- 
tion of the whooping crane is only 126, but at 
times in the past, fewer than 25 of the birds were 
alive. Since a whooper may lay two eggs but 
usually will raise only one chick, the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service ten years ago began flying 
eggs from nests in Canada to be hatched by sand- 
hill cranes in Idaho. So far, only five of these 
whooping cranes have lived to adulthood. Other 
successful experiements have used artificial light 
to extend the egg-laying period, special diets for 
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chicks born in captivity, and new artificial in- 
semination techniques. 

The charming, bewhiskered sea otter, back 
after commercial hunters nearly wiped it out in 
the early 1900s, now numbers about 2,000. But 
once again it is in danger from fishermen—because 
it has a tremendous appetite for abalone, a pop- 
ular seafood among humans. A partial solution 
may be to transport some otters from their present 
range along California’s Big Sur coastline to a 
second breeding colony farther north. 

The tiny, endangered Kirtland’s warbler is 
dependent upon forest fires for its continued 
existence. Each fall as the rare birds leave their 
jack pine woodland home in Michigan, a U.S. 
recovery team starts a controlled fire to reduce 
plant competition and open pine seeds, whose 
seeds will produce future nesting sites for the 
warblers. Their population jumped ten percent—to 
a total of 438 birds—in 1977. 

Although transplanting animals is not always 
effective, it seems to have worked in the case of 
the bighorn sheep. A California flock, transplanted 
from Canada in 1971, has grown from 10 to 23. 
Two Idaho flocks, also transplanted, now number 
about 300 sheep. 

Perhaps the “all-time classic comeback story” 
is that of the trumpeter swan, which has increased 
from “just a few dozen” in the 1930s to more 
than 6,000 today. Its successful recovery has been 
accomplished through strenuous propagation 
efforts in Alaska and the Pacific Northwest. 

Some Florida homeowners with backyard 
swimming pools may say the comeback of the 
American alligator has been too successful. Hide 
hunters once drastically thinned out the popula- 
tion, but now the gator is in the midst of a spec- 
tacular recovery, under federal protection, which 
has brought its population to about 730,000 in 
the Southeastern U.S. 

Our national bird, the bald eagle, once “ruled 
the sky from Florida to Alaska and from Maine to 
Mexico,” but now, in the contiguous United 
States, it numbers fewer than 4,000. Increased 
public concern for the powerful bird, federal 
legislation outlawing some pesticides, and a drive 
(led by the National Wildlife Federation) to save 
its habitat have improved the eagle’s chances for 
survival. 

The methods used to save these animals, says 
National Wildlife, represent ‘‘eleventh-hour re- 
sponses to emergencies’ rather than “* ‘solutions’ 
to the problems of imperiled wildlife.” The real 
answer, the magazine concludes, lies in a “stronger 
national commitment to habitat preservation 
and a deeper public understanding of the delicate 
relationships that bind all life together.” @ 
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Much Sought After Jobs... WORKING 


B<" on the number of inquiries to the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, employment 
in the wildlife field appears to be a much sought af- 
ter goal. While exact figures are not at hand, more 
than 4,000 applicants passed the written examina- 
tion this past year for the four most popular non- 
technical jobs. These positions include wildlife 
officer, game management specialist, fish manage- 
ment specialist and aquatic weed specialist. 

Add to this the numerous applications for various 
technical, clerical and administrative posts and it’s 
easy to visualize an active work day in the 
Commission’s personnel office. 

Upon receipt of an employment application, the 
State Division of Personnel, (not the Commission’s 
personnel office), screens the form to determine 
eligibility. A status notice is then returned to the 
applicant. The notice informs the eligible applicant 
of the time and location of the written examination. 
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After testing, the applicant is notified of his or 
her status as a result of the test. Persons failing to 
qualify on the exam may contact the State Division 
of Personnel and arrange to be retested. The pas- 
sing applicant’s name is forwarded to the Commis- 
sion and placed on an eligibility roster. From here 
the applicant is notified when and where to appear 
for the required interview. 

Once an acceptable rating is granted on the in- 
terview, the process becomes a waiting game for 
the applicant. Most vacancies occur in the enforce- 
ment division and hiring in this category is gener- 
ally timed so a sufficient number of trainees will Be 
at hand to assure a full quota for the required 
police standards training class. 

Now that you know how and where to apply and 
what happens to applications, you should deter- 
mine for which position you’re best suited. 

In reality, few applicants have a true concept of 
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what the various jobs entail. When asked why they 
are applying with the Commission, commonplace 
answers such as “I love to hunt and fish” or “I want 
to be outdoors and work with animals” are often 
given. In this regard, a brief explanation of the job 
responsibilities is in order. 

First, you should be aware that most of the 
glamorous achievements seen on television wildlife 
programs often occur only on television. For every 
hour spent actually handling wildlife, days and 
weeks are spent in the far less appealing manual 
labor tasks related to fish and wildlife manage- 
ment. 

For example, a fish management specialist's typi- 
cal work day might find him on the water at day- 
light conducting a fisherman’s creel census. This is 
an interview procedure that reveals many impor- 
tant facts about the fish population in a given area. 

The chore itself can be interesting, except that it 
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often occurs on weekends in the dead of winter, ina 
cold drizzling rain. That few fishermen are braving 
the elements this particular day does not allow the 
latitude to abandon the job. The creel schedule is 
programmed, and to be valid, must be completed as 
scheduled. Incidentally, weekends are not overtime 
days salary-wise. 

The following Monday may find the fish man- 
agement specialist mending nets that some incon- 
siderate boob ran a boat through. Other activities 
that day will include equipment maintenance such 
as repacking the wheel bearings on a boat trailer 
after welding a broken axle. Later he may be paint- 
ing some signs that he routed out the previous 

(continued on next page) 


By Laurence Rossignol 
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(continued from preceding page) 
week to mark the fish attractor he constructed by 
hand by dumping several thousand pounds of old 
tires in a lake. 

In addition to these and other manual skills, the 
fish management specialist must also be able to 
handle the numerous requests for private pond and 
lake assistance such as proper diagnosis of water 
quality, weed problems, fertilization and stocking 
ratios and so on. To do so he must be proficient in 
operating the wide variety of nets, electric shock- 
ers, chemistry kits, chemical pumps, Ekman 
dredges and other miscellaneous equipment at his 
disposal. 

Unlike a fish management specialist who usually 
works as part of a two or three man crew, most 
wildlife management specialists are located away 
from the various offices and assigned to a particular 
wildlife management area. There is a similarity in 
the jobs, however, in that both must be able to be 
performed without close supervision. A wildlife 
management specialist must also be a skilled main- 
tenance technician to keep needed equipment in 
working order. 

Included in his inventory is a 4-wheel drive 
truck, farm and crawler tractors and related at- 
tachments, trailers, welding equipment, airboat 
and outboard, and whatever else is necessary to do 
a given job. These tools are best put to use in 
habitat manipulation designed to increase the 
capacity of an area to support a higher population 
of wildlife. 

Achieving higher population levels requires that 
the wildlife management specialist construct fences 
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and maintain wildlife food plots, control—burn 
vegetation, cultivate improved wildlife cover plant- 
ings, build, install and maintain various game bird 
feeders, among other chores. 

Other tasks might include construction of 
bridges, roads, culverts, dikes, artificial nesting 
boxes for wood ducks, building deer transport 
crates and hog traps or clearing a property survey 
line. His responsibility also includes periodic trap- 
ping and relocating deer, turkey and hogs and fol- 
lowing their movements with telemetry techniques. 
During hunting season he is responsible for collect- 
ing biological data, managing the hunt on a par- 
ticular area and patrolling for game violations. 

Aquatic weed specialists are also usually located 
away from the office facilities because of large 
areas of assignment. Working in two-man crews, 
they carry on the Commission’s endless war on nox- 
ious aquatic vegetation. Their equipment inventory 
includes airboat and outboard, chain saws, winches, 
spray pumps and other gear. 

They must be able to identify the wide variety of 
undesirable aquatic vegetation types and know the 
proper chemical and application ratio to control 
weeds without harming fish populations or damag- 
ing surrounding crops and vegetation. Skill in 
chemical application is especially necessary as a 
mistake could easily destroy thousands of dollars in 
shoreline crops and fruit trees. 


Photo by William A. Greer 


Wildlife specialists are involved in gathering data on 
game harvest (top left). Fisheries specialists usually work 
as part of a team, as at left, where fish population 
sample is being taken. As part of Commission’s ongoing 
battle with overly prolific water weeds, diver (above) 
brings up a hydrilla sample from Lake Jackson. 
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In addition to their regular duties, they also as- 
sist fish management personnel in such projects as 
dock construction, removing waterway obstructions 
and maintaining and repairing boat ramps. 

Today’s wildlife officer is a far cry from the old- 
time game warden and is accurately described as a 
police officer who patrols the woods and waterways 
rather then city streets or highways. As a peace 
officer, he must be knowledgeable in a broad range 
of Florida statutes as well as wildlife rules and 
regulations. Wildlife officers are often involved in 
drug arrests, crowd control, highway safety and 
other violations unrelated to wildlife. 

He is generally assigned to a particular county, 
but is not restricted to that particular county’s 
boundaries. Like most enforcement officers, the 
wildlife officer frequently works alone and must 
always apply good judgment and tact in dealing 
with the sportsman as well as the general public. 
Enforcing the law occasionally requires physically 
dealing with a situation, and the officer must be 
capable of handling himself and making instant de- 
cisions that could have serious long-range effects. 

The wildlife officer is generally considered to be 
the first line of communication between the Com- 
mission and the public, and must always present a 
professional image. Depending on the locale, his 
equipment may include airplane, helicopter, swamp 
buggy, airboat, outboard, horse, jeep, sedan, or 
motorbike. In addition to his enforcement du- 
ties, a wildlife officer assists game and fish manage- 
ment specialists and other employes in their as- 
signed duties. 

For their service, employes of the four classes 
outlined here receive a beginning annual salary as 
follows: 


Aquatic Weed Specialist $ 7,433. 28 
Fish Management Specialist 8,623.44 
Game Management Specialist 8,623.44 
Wildlife Officer 10,669.68 


There are fringe benefits such as meal and un- 
iform allowances, paid annual and sick leave, par- 
tial payment of hospitalization and others. Addi- 
tionally there are 103 other classes of employment 
within the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion if you’re not interested in those mentioned. 

For further information, call, write or drop in to 
the Commission office nearest you and ask for an 
employment application. @ 
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Efficiency Threatens 


itis difficult to change a popular, long-held notion, but 


hook-and-liners can over-fish. 


ver-fishing. The concept isn’t new but bass 

fishermen keep looking harder and harder at 
their new-found abilities to catch more bass than 
the waters can spare. 

This is a hard one for us to face, for we’ve been 
hearing all of these years that you can’t damage 
the population with hook-and-line fishing, that 
fishing for spawning bass does no harm and that 
size limits don’t mean anything. It’s not the first 
time that conservation ideas have been revised, and 
it’s pretty excusable this trip. 

Old-fashioned hook-and-line fishing was gratify- 
ingly inefficient. We worked the shorelines primar- 
ily, we never got into very deep water and we didn’t 
know about the plastic worm. We didn’t worry 
much about oxygen content, very few of us had 
water thermometers and we figured fathometers 
were for sub-chasers and offshore grouper dredgers. 
The bass could thrive in the face of such naive 
methods, so it was no wonder the biologists stood 
back and told us to go to it. 

The Bass Angler Sportsman Society, which is re- 
sponsible for a large share of the blessings and 
curses of the current situation, is coming up with 
some new tournament rules for 1978. They have a 
new 14-inch length limit for tournament bass and 
have an arbitrary limit of seven fish a day for their 
contestants. This is regardless of what the state 
regulations call for. 

Ray Scott of B.A.S.S. says that although there is 
no evidence that B.A.S.S. tournaments have hurt 
any reservoir anywhere, the organization “does ac- 
cept the responsibility of influencing the bass 
fishing habits of many Americans and bass club 
anglers.” Virtually all fish caught in B.A.S.S. tour- 
naments are released alive and have shown an ex- 
cellent survival rate. 

But with at least one tournament every week on 
most of the nation’s major impoundments there are 
a lot more bass going into the frying pan than there 
were before such things got under way. Some tour- 
neys just simply do not include fish releases. 

The average non-tournament bass fisherman 
keeps his fish. Releasing fish simply isn’t in the 
book of most bass fishermen, unlike the freshwater 
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Fishing 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


trout anglers who have been doing it for all these 
years. And we've been telling them that they 
couldn’t hurt the population with rod and reel. 

The concrete and disturbing facts have surfaced 
in a project of the Bass Research Foundation by 
Auburn University’s School of Fisheries and Allied 
Aquaculture on West Point Lake, an impoundment 
on the Georgia-Alabama border. Up there, it seems, 
the 1975 year class of bass has virtually vanished. 
Efficient angling is blamed. 

There’s a saying that most fish and game man- 
agement evolves about three activities—doing the 
things everybody believes in, educating the public 
for new practices, and disproving the out-of-date 
concepts that have already been pounded in. 

The out-of-date concepts about bass and bass 
fishermen may be a little hard to wipe out but those 
who preached them can be excused. The fish 
haven’t changed. The fishermen have. 


Very few fishermen use fly rods on Florida’s St. 
Johns River shad, pretty unusual when you con- 
sider that fly fishing is the big deal for shad, both 
on the upper east coast and the Pacific shores. 

Floridians are not very strong on fly fishing any- 
way, probably because of the absence of the tradi- 
tional fly eaters, trout and salmon, and in the case 
of shad there’s a special obstacle. Our spawning fish 
are moving in slow and relatively deep water most 
of the time and trolling or spinning have definitely 
proved superior to the long stick. For years I have 
chased shad with flies. As far as I can recall I have 
never seen another fly caster in operation here un- 
less he was a member of the same party I was. 

The 1977 winter and spring season was espe- 
cially good for shad and I caught plenty of them on 
flies, even though I was beaten repeatedly by trol- 
lers and casters. Hooking a dozen in half a day 
wasn’t unusual. I believe the best day I had was 
when two of us landed a total of 20 fish, most of 
them caught from shore or by wading. 

I suppose you might get an occasional fish over a 
shallow bar with a floating line but ours were 
taken with sinking lines and small, bright flies 
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worked very near the bottom. The flies were strong 
on glitter, using Mylar or tinsel. 

The troller has an advantage because he’s more 
likely to locate and stay with moving schools than 
is the caster. On several occasions I have stood in 
one spot and worn my arm to a frazzle without re- 
sults, only to have a bunch of eager fish show up 
and try to take my gear away from me. This is 
often predictable because you'll see someone catch- 
ing fish downstream. Then he'll suddenly hit a slow 
spell and you'll get into business, a simple case of 
his fish working up as far as you are. 

The rate of retrieve for the shad fly is what I'd 
call “medium,” not as fast as you'd strip a fly for 
tarpon but considerably faster than the average 
freshwater trout fisherman moves things. Some- 
times I let it swing nearly all of the way around in 
the current before beginning my retrieve. 

I believe in changing flies frequently when things 
are slow,as there are times when they’re choosy 
about color, a matter that seems without rhyme or 
reason. If there’s any connection between color 


Live bass are weighed in at tournament in photo 
below. Plastic bags are used to keep fish wet until 
they can be released. The fly fisherman, below 
right, wades for shad on the upper St. Johns River. 


choice and weather, time of day, moon phase or 
time of year, I can’t see it. 


Frequently someone who wants a brief swing at 
heavy saltwater fishing with a fly rod makes in- 
quiry about the kind of reel he needs. In most cases 
he ends up buying one of the big-game reels for 
around $150, and nobody can say it’s a poor in- 
vestment. 

These reels have good drags and are very un- 
likely to fly apart in the heat of battle. The fact 
they’re heavy in weight makes no difference when 
they’re used with the kind of rods that throw big 
lures to the big fish. 

However, before we knew you had to have those 
marvels of precision and strength we just went 
ahead and fought big fish with whatever we had. 
The first big tarpon I scuffled with were hooked 
with large-size Pflueger Medalist reels that cost 
less than $20 in those days. They cost less than $30 
now. 

At that time I was told by more experienced 
saltwater fishermen that these inexpensive reels 
wouldn’t withstand the runs of bonefish, but I’ve 
never had one burn up. Some of the best saltwater 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
anglers I know use Pflueger Medalists and no doubt 
there are other reels that would stand up under the 
same abuse. Now don’t write nasty letters that I’m 
working for Pflueger. I’m not. It just happens that I 
have some Medalists and some extra spools and 
have used them for a long time. 

But if you use these relatively light reels for big 
fish there are some rules. Be sure that the backing 
for your flyline isn’t stretchy. If it is you can pack it 
on so that it'll bust the spool. This is less likely to 
happen with the big bar-stock aluminum jobs. 

Keep the reel well lubricated and don’t set the 
drag too tight. In most cases the roughest time for a 
reel comes as the fish tires and is being forced the 
last few yards to the boat. When that time comes, 
make sure you pump carefully so that not too much 
strain is absorbed by the reel and the line that is 
being wrapped on it. 

Burn up with high-speed runs? This is possible 
but not likely. Most “high speed” runs aren’t as fast 
as we like to think. 

Of course if you’re going after sailfish or marlin 
you'd better get the big fighting reel. At that point 
you won't be economizing anyway. 


I remember the time I guided the rep for a big 


tackle company and was appalled at the variety of 
bass plugs he planned to use. As I started the little 
outboard he opened an enormous (for that day) 
tackle box and took out the baits one at a time, 
lining them up along the gunwale and hooking 
them to the boat. He lined them up as far as he 
could reach from his seat on one side and then 
started on the other side. 

“You have to be ready for any emergency, son,” 
he said. “I put these plugs out there where I can see 
them and I keep changing until I find one they 
want.” 

His theory was that the fish were just waiting for 
the right plug and he made about half a dozen casts 
with each one before changing. Dazzled by this 
scientific approach, I forgot to change at all and 
when I wasn’t rowing just kept chunking the same 
old plug. It was a slow day but I caught what fish 
were caught. 

This guy was an extreme case but there’s a ten- 
dency to be unreasonable both ways. I’m inclined to 
be too slow to change lures, feeling that if I work 
one faster or slower I can solve all problems. After 
all, it caught fish last week in that other lake, 
didn’t it? 

So I have to set a time limit when the day is slow. 
Fish this one for half an hour and then change to 
that one. That’s about as scientific as I can get. @ 


Simple single-action fly reel accounts for bonefish on Key Largo flat. 


Photo by Charles Waterman 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


MORE RECORD FISH 


Between mid-November and 
early December, the sunshine 
bass record was held by three 
different rod and reelers. 

James A. Shelmon of Chatta- 
hoochee caught a 6%4-pounder in 
Lake Seminole on November 17. 

Then a 7-pound, 7-ounce fish 
was landed by Roy Nishimoto of 
Quincy on December 5. The 
Apalachicola River below Wood- 
ruff Dam was the scene of this 
catch. 

Walter Gray, Quincy, on Dec- 
ember 16 beached an 8-pound, 
6-ounce sunshine, also in the 
Apalachicola. Gray’s record was 
still standing as this copy was 
being prepared in early January. 

Fisheries people aren’t predict- 
ing how large the sunshine bass 
will get. There isn’t any basis 
for a good guess since this new 
addition to. Florida’s waters is 
a “homemade” fish, developed 
by the Commission by crossing 
white bass with striped bass. 

The state striped bass record, 
a 81-pounder landed on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1977, by Albert F. 


Cook was topped by a 35-pound- 
er banked by Oliver Howard of 
Gretna, Florida on December 16, 
1977. The big linesides fell to 
an 8-inch live eel fished in the 
Apalachicola River below the 
Woodruff Dam in Gadsden 
County, the same area that gave 
up the previous record. 

A 42-pound, 3-ounce channel 
catfish caught at Rodman Reser- 


voir on the Oklawaha is one 
state record that should stand 
for some time. 

Allison F. Williams of Atlanta 
boated the prize winner on 
December 12, 1977. The fish 
measured 41% inches total length 
and was 27% inches in girth. 
Live bait, a golden shiner, fished 
on a bait casting outfit scored for 
Williams. 


PARKS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


The physically handicapped can now enjoy outings at Flor- 
ida’s state parks with special facilities either installed or almost 
installed at all state parks. 

“Most of the parks now open to the public have made adapt- 
ations for the handicapped, or are in the process of having 
facilities built,” said James Cook, chief of the Bureau of Park 
Operations, Department of Natural Resources. He said new 
areas under construction are also being built with the special 
features. 

Direct access to main visitor centers is being provided by 
special parking areas, walkways, and ramps into buildings. Other 
features include grab bars and enlargement of shower stalls in 
bathhouses and rest rooms, larger doors to accommodate wheel- 
chairs and ramps leading to walkways. 

So that the handicapped may enjoy a picnic, tables have been 
modified to accommodate wheelchairs. Boardwalks have been 
added to many nature trails, and some paths have been paved for 
easier maneuverability. Rest benches have been paced at in- 
tervals for comfort of the lame and blind. 

Many swimming areas have had ramps installed, so that those 
in wheelchairs have easier access to water. 

At Fort Clinch State Park in Fernandina Beach, the handicap- 
ped can wheel chairs from parking spaces along a boardwalk 
directly to an overlook viewing the Atlantic Ocean. Upon request, 
vehicles are allowed to drive into the fort for handicapped use of 
the historic site. 

For further information, contact Florida Department of 
Natural Resources, 202 Blount Street, Tallahassee, Fla. 32301. 
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CONTEXT DONATES LAND 


Context Development Com- 
pany of Miami has donated 
815 acres of marshland and 
lake property on the north end 
of Orange Lake along the River 
Styx to the Nature Conservancy. 

Under a recently completed 
lease agreement with the Con- 
servancy, the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission will man- 
age the property as part of the 
Lochloosa Wildlife Management 
Area. 

William M. Porter, president of 
Context Industries, in announc- 
ing the donation, said ‘Context 
Industries and its subsidiary, 
Context Development Company, 
have a great stake in Florida and 
its environment. 

“We are proud to make possi- 
ble the perpetual protection of 
this important natural water sys- 
tem and the adjacent lands. This 
property will now belong to pre- 
sent and future generations of 
Florida residents.” 

In accepting the Orange Lake 
donation, Riesley R. Jones, 
southeast regional vice president 
of the Conservancy, said ‘‘Con- 
text Development Company has 
set a fine example for other 
development companies to fol- 
low. The Nature Conservancy 
feels that this area can best be 
managed and maintained in its 
natural state through a lease 
arrangement with the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 

“With state management and 
our continuing interest in this 
property, we feel confident in 
assuring Context and the people 
of Florida that this area will 
remain an oasis of beauty for 
man and wildlife alike.” 


BOOKS-BOOKS-BOOKS 


The 7th edition of North 
America Big Game, published 
jointly by the Boone and 
Crockett Club and the National 
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View of the 815 acres of marshland and lake property on the 
north end of Orange Lake in Alachua County, given by Context 
Development Company of Miami to The Nature Conservancy. 
The area provides nesting habitat for a colony of wood storks as 
well as a home for numerous other species of wildlife. 


Rifle Association, brings the big 
game record book up to date. 

Its 367 pages carry much more 
than the listing of notable big 
game trophies. Early history of 
the Boone and Crockett Club 
records keeping and the North 
American Big Game Awards 
Program are detailed. 

Attention is given to manage- 
ment of various species. Photo- 
graphing wildlife is treated, and 
hunter education comes in for 
discussion. 

A selection of six four-color 
paintings of some of the top 
trophy animals in the actual 
locale where they were taken 
introduces a unique color print 
series produced by Wilderness 
World Limited of Englewood, 
Colorado. 

The listing of outstanding 
trophies in the various cate- 
gories is complete and detailed, 
taking up much of the volume. 
There are numerous photos of 
outstanding trophies throughout. 

This is the standard book of 
the big game hunter who is 
interested in the top trophies. 


Lists at $25 from Hunting 
Activities Dept., 1600 Rhode 
Island Ave. NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20036 

THE GENTLE DESERT, by 
Laurence Pringle. An excellent 
children’s book by this author. 
Although the setting is the 
American Desert of our western 
states and Mexico, much of the 
information in this book applies 
to Florida’s several desert-like 
ecosystems and to our need 
to conserve water. 

Pringle reduces complex eco- 
logical principles into interesting, 
easily understood terms which 
apply to any natural system. 
Young readers will benefit from 
this book even if they never see 
a desert. 

Available from MacMillan Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 866 Third Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10022, this 
58-page hardbound volume is 
well illustrated with black and 
white photos. Price $6.95 

We’ve recently examined an 
interesting little packet of five 
booklets under the title of 
WILDERNESS HELP'!S. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


The three booklets on edible 
wild plants included in the 
packet have a concise write up 
on individual plants, likely loca- 
tion, description, season avail- 
able, portions edible, preparation 
and some _ general notes of 
interest regarding the species. 

The facing page features a 
color illustration of the plant. 
Leaning somewhat towards west- 
ern species, there are a good 
many plants of nationwide dis- 
tribution treated—amaranth, dan- 
delion, braken fern and cattail, 
to mention a few. 

The other two _ booklets, 
SURVIVAL and PRIMITIVE 
FIRST AID are both excellent, 
concise treatments of their re- 
spective subjects and are appli- 
cable to a variety of climate 
and terrain. 

The booklets are available in- 
dividually at $1.50 or at $7.50 
for the full set of five packaged 
in a protective vinyl fold case. 

Available from Wilderness Is..., 
P.O. Box 277, Enterprise,Oregon 
97828. 


HANDBOOK OF _  FRESH- 
WATER FISHERY BIOLOGY, 
Volume Two by Kenneth D. 
Carlander. 

Described as primarily an 
index, this book is testament to 
the enormous increase in fresh- 
water fisheries literature over the 
past 20 years. It contains more 
than 80 pages of citations, an 
invaluable tool for researchers 
interested in freshwater fish 
biology. 

Editions of Volume I were 
published in 1953 and 1956 and 
again updated in 1969. Volume 
II represents the sunfish-black 
bass family and is the volume 
most applicable to Florida’s 
fresh water fishery. 

Although this handbook is 
primarily a scientific tool, the 
life history sections on the in- 
dividual species will be of inter- 
est to the serious fisherman as 
well as to resource managers. 

Available from Iowa State 
University Press, Ames, Iowa 
50010. Priced at $18. 
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KISSIMMEE RIVER MEET 


A number of great political 
battles in the name of conserva- 
tion have been fought in Florida 
during the last decade. One of 
the most important has centered 
around the Kissimmee-Okeecho- 
bee-Everglades aquatic system. 

A coordinating council made 
up of representatives of the 
state’s resource managing agen- 
cies has been appointed to look 
into the possibility of restoring 
the channelized Kissimmee Riv- 
er. 

On March 1 and 2, the Coor- 
dinating Council on the Restora- 
tion of the Kissimmee River Val- 
ley and Taylor Creek-Nubbin 
Slough Basin, is holding a sym- 
posium for freshwater wetlands 
called “Environmental Quality 
Through Wetlands Utilization.” 

The meeting is to be held in 
Tallahassee. Registration is the 
evening of February 28 at the 
Hilton Hotel in that city. 

A dozen nationally recog- 
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nized professionals are to give 
presentations at the symposium 
with discussion periods after- 
ward. 

For more information, con- 
tact: 
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ORANGE LAKE HYDRILLA 


A cooperative effort by the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
and the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission is directed at 
hydrilla infestation of Orange 
Lake south of Gainesville. 

The 12,700-acre lake, once 
a highly popular and productive 
fishing place, is clogged with the 
noxious plant. 

A plan proposed by the fish- 
eries division and approved by 
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(continued from preceding page) 
the Commission calls for a com- 
bination of chemical treatment 
and harvesting of the plant with 
a H-650 Harvester. 

The combined operation 
would provide for an annual 
control of approximately 480 
acres of vegetation, which will 
be the largest single hydrilla 
control plan undertaken in 
Florida. 

The plan will open now 
“locked-up” fishing and boating 
water and give an _ excellent 
opportunity for evaluating the 
two control measures. 


HUNT QUOTA PROGRAM 


With the great increase in 
Florida’s population in recent 
years, has come a corresponding 
increase in the state’s hunters. To 
prevent possible overcrowded 
conditions on Wildlife Manage- 
ment Areas, the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission has 
placed a ceiling on the number of 
hunters allowed into the areas 
during the early or peak days of 
the season. 


Just completing its third 
year, the quota hunt program has 
succeeded in preventing danger- 
ous, overcrowded conditions on 
the management areas. This year, 
nearly 54,000 quota hunt per- 
mits were processed. While inevi- 
table problems arise when deal- 
ing with that many people, the 
program ran smoothly for the 
most part. Although hunters 
were encouraged to apply for 
quota permits as early as June 1, 
many waited until the final week 
before the season opened. Others 
caused delay when they failed to 
fill out their forms properly. Yet, 
nearly all applicants received 
their permits on time and for 
the area of their choice. 

Part of the program’s success 
is due to a small staff of workers, 
directed by Eddie White of the 
Division of Wildlife, who handled 
permit requests in the Tallahas- 
see office during the month prior 
to the general hunting season. 
Despite delays beyond their con- 
trol—including a major computer 
breakdown and time for replace- 
ment and training of a computer 
operator—the team got the per- 
mits out on time. 


Quota hunt program staff workers Craig Crowl, left, and 
Candy Castle, right, helped in the processing of 1977's quota 
hunt permits. Nearly 54,000 permits were issued. 
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PINE TUCKY PLANTATION Photo courtesy of Mrs. Roy Hutchinson 


Acquistion from Spain in 1821 opened to settlement the rich agricultural lands of Middle Florida— 
that region between the Suwannee and the Apalachicola. Even fairly early in the period some opulent 
plantation houses were built. More modest accommodations were the rule, however, for many of those 
who came to the area were men of modest means who hoped to wrest their fortune from the new land. 

Some of the old plantations are still more or less intact, now concerned more with game production 
than with growing of crops for market. Relatively few of the original houses yet stand, however. Many 
have shared the fate of Live Oak, below, the home of Governor John Brand, which burned in 1894, to be 
replaced with a more modern structure. Others, like the Kidder Meade Moore house (above) on his Pine 
Tucky Plantation in Jefferson County eventually succumbed to the ravages of time, leaving little more 
than a mound of bricks mouldering in the wilderness as a monument to one man’s struggle to carve a niche 
for himself on the southern frontier. 


LIVE OAK PLANTATION Photo from F.S.U, Strozier Library 
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FLORIDA BLACK BEAR From a painting by Russ Smiley 


Bruin pauses in his cypress swamp wanderings to sniff the air current for hint of food or signal of danger. 


One of a series of limited edition 20’x30” prints by Russ Smiley, each 
signed and numbered by the artist. Send $1 for full color catalog. 
Address Russ Smiley, 12000 N.W. 22nd Place, Miami, FL 33167. 


